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Let  the  Hillyard  ''Maintaineer”"— a  trained  floor  car^p?cialist— 
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prove  to  you  that  the  best  flo^r  treatments  not  only  give  you 
greater  beauty  and  added  years  of  wear— but  in  the  long  run 
save  you  money!  Write  US. 
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ELECTRONICS  DIVISION 


MAKE  IT  LIOMT  SO  IT  CAN  BE  EASILY  CARRIED  PROM  ROOM  TO  ROOM... 
COMPACT  SO  IT  TAKES  LITTLE  SPACE  ON  THE  DESK  .  .  .  SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE  FOR 
BOTH  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS  .  .  .  TRANSISTORIZED  TO  TAKE  HARD  SERVICE 


New  500 

EJlcotape® 

Recorder- 

Reproducer 


That’s  what  teachers  told  us  when  we  asked  them  what  they 
wanted  and  required  in  a  tape  recorder  for  AV  and  tape  teaching. 

Webster  Electric  took  their  advice  and  the  result  is  the  new 
Ekotape  500  Tape  Recorder-Reproducer.  It  weighs  only  22 
pounds;  takes  only  1.1  square  feet  of  desk  space;  has  new-type 
controls  for  easier,  error-free  operation  and  has  a  fully  transis¬ 
torized  amplifier  and  preamplifier  for  lower  power  consumption 
and  operating  temperatures  —  greater  resistance  to  shock 
during  transportation. 

The  new  Ekotape  500  also  features  three  heads  instead  of 
two  in  the  recording  mechanism  to  permit  monitoring  before 
and  during  recording.  U.S.  Royalite  case  shrugs  off  rough  han¬ 
dling,  resists  scuffs  and  scratches.  Special  “lift  out’’  construction 
with  carrying  handle  attached  directly  to  the  chassis  means 
easier  servicing,  shorter  out-of-service  time.  And,  fidelity  is 
unexcelled  to  provide  better  comprehension  ! 

Call  your  Webster  Electric  dealer*  for  a  demonstration  in 
your  school.  Or,  write  direct  for  literature. 
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LETTERS 


California  Aid 

School  districts  such  as  ours  that 
have  had  a  300-p>ercent  increase  in 
school  enrollment  within  a  three-year 
period  could  not  possibly  meet  the 
need  for  additional  teaching  stations 
without  the  authorization  to  use 
State  Aid  Building  Funds  [“How 
California  Underwrites  Its  Boom,” 
Nov], 

(a.KNi)ON  F.  WF.GNER,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Lompoc  (Cal.)  Uni¬ 
fied  School  District 

'I’he  State  Aid  Program  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  well  administered.  Although 
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it  probably  does  tend  to  inhibit  de¬ 
sign  concepts,  it  is  possible  to  do  in¬ 
teresting  work  under  the  program. 

In  order  to  enforce  reasonably  low 
costs,  the  state  has  a  very  good  system 
of  cost  control  kept  up  to  date  area 
by  area.  But  there  are  lists  of  abso¬ 
lute  prohibitions  of  items  not  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  program.  I  think 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  It  should  be  enough  that  the 
architect  satisfies  the  program  re- 
(juirements  within  the  budget. 

ROBERT  E.  ALE.XANDER,  .Archi¬ 
tect,  Iajs  Angeles 

Air  Conditioning 

“Air  Conditioning  and  the  Learn¬ 
ing  Environment”  [Oct]  was  timely 


Good  Will  toward  M en  , . . 

...  is  a  theme  that  some  Ameri¬ 
cans  take  to  heart  only  during  this 
C^hristmas  season.  But  one  of  the 
satisfactions  we  have  in  serving  edu¬ 
cation  is  that  we  come  into  contact 
with  so  many  people  who  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  “good  will  toward  men”  all 
the  year  round. 

In  probably  no  area  is  this  more 
apparent  than  in  special  education 
programs  to  aid  the  handicapped. 
This  month  the  editors  tell  how  every 
level  of  government — federal,  state, 
and  local — join  in  a  common  effort 
to  help  those  who  can’t  help  them¬ 
selves.  And  central  to  this  effort  is  the 
local  administrator,  a  fact  in  which 
we  take  much  pride  by  association. 

As  we  close  our  second  year  of 
publishing  Overview  and  look  ahead 
to  our  third,  the  above  thoughts  are 
clearly  in  mind.  The  range  of  articles 
coming  up  is  as  broad  as  the  full 
spectrum  of  educational  administra¬ 
tion.  But  let  us  now  pledge  that 
“good  will  toward  men”  will  be  an 
underlying  theme  of  all  twelve  issues. 

Publisher 


and  well  done.  But  you  state :  “There 
is  an  added  cost.”  This  is  a  common 
error,  and  should  be  corrected.  Given 
proper  design,  there  is  no  added  cost. 

DANIEL  BOONE,  Boonc  and  Pope, 
Architects-Engineers,  Abilene, 
Tex. 

Ed.:  Our  point  is  that  air  condition¬ 
ing,  like  heating,  adds  to  construc¬ 
tion  cost,  but  that  it  is  an  efficient 
way  of  spending  the  dollar. 

The  experts’  comments  about  the 
Pinellas  County’s  controlled  study 
were  handled  in  an  excellent  man¬ 
ner.*  Altogether,  this  should  do  a 
great  deal  toward  accomplishing  the 
end  result  which  you  so  ably  stated 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  com¬ 
ment. 

•  FRANK  K.  PLATT,  Manager, 
School  Air  Systems,  Herman 
Nelson  Division,  American 
Air  Filter  Co.,  Inc.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

*  Ed.;  With  one  exception.  The 
comments  attributed  to  Ellis  A. 
Jarvis  were  made  by  Edwin  A. 
Lcderer,  associate  superintendent  of 
Chicago  Schools. 

Channels 

“Tomorrow's  Channels”  [Sept]  is 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  ex¬ 
planations  of  UHF  and  educational 
TV  yet  to  cross  my  desk. 

LOUIS  PENEGUY,  Director, 
C.oordination  and  Information, 
Alabama  Educational  Televi¬ 
sion  Commission,  Birmingham 

Our  school  system  has  used  both 
a  VHF  and  a  uhf  television  channel 
simultaneously  for  several  years.  If 
we  were  to  have  the  use  of  only  one, 
we  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  UHF  channel. 

JACK  F.  PARKER,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Oklahoma  City  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools 

UHF  broadcasting  faces  the  severe 
handicap  of  more  expensive  trans¬ 
mission  equipment  and  considerably 
reduced  coverage  area  with  trans¬ 
mitters  of  comparable  power  to  vhf 
transmitters.  Furthermore,  etv  sta¬ 
tions  on  UHF  channels  have  expe¬ 
rienced  considerable  difficulty  due 
to  the  “noncompatibility”  of  their 
transmissions  to  the  vhf  receivers 
owned  by  the  public.  I  know  of  no 
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UHF-ETV  Station  that  is  operating 
on  a  uiiF  channel  by  choice. 

Your  article  claims  uhf  is  “espe¬ 
cially  desirable”  because  it  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  I  think  this  does  a  disservice 
to  the  ETV  movement. 

F.Ri.iNG  s.  JORGENSEN,  Project 
Director,  Montana  Educational 
Television  Project,  Montana 
State  University,  Missoula 

It  has  been  the  Commission’s  ob¬ 
servation  that  in  very  rough  terrain 
there  are  marked  differences  in  cov¬ 
erage,  principally  because  uhf  sha¬ 
dows  are  more  intense  than  in  vhf. 
However,  modest  uhf  installations 
in  average  terrain  produce  accept¬ 
able  picture  quality  to  distances 
quite  beyond  the  20  to  30  mile  ranges 
which  you  describe.  In  smooth  ter¬ 
rain  and  with  25  kw  transmitter 
prowers  and  towers  of  750  feet,  a 
low-band  vhf  station  produces  a 
passable  picture  out  to  a  distance  of 
about  55  miles,  while  a  uhf  station 
reaches  to  37  miles,  according  to 
measurements  taken  on  Philadelphia 
stations. 

ROBERT  E.  LEE,  Commissoiicr, 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  Washingtoh,  D.C. 


They’re  Learning  A  Foreign  Language . . . 
with  the  new^@iewiex 

SIGHT  AND  SOUND 

LANGUAGE  STATION 

that  mry  school  can  afford! 


From  Viewlex — leader  in  compact  ardio-visual  equipment — comes  the 
new  Sight  and  Sound  Language  Station  . .  •  the  truly  low  cost  foreign 
language  teaching  aid.  Designed  for  individual  or  small  group  instruction, 
Viewlex  Language  Stations  utilize  colorful  film  strips  and  up  to  i "" 
records  to  enable  one,  two,  three  or  four  students  to  “see”  the  meaning  of 
words,  phrases  and  sentences  as  they  are  spoken  in  their  authentic  manner. 

Built  into  a  portable  luggage-type  carry  case,  the  Viewlex  Language 
Station  can  be  moved  easily  from  room  to  room.  Individual  earphones 
prevent  sound  from  carrying — permits  several  Stations  to  operate  at  one 
time.  Large  libraries  of  record  and  filmstrip  combinations  are  available 
in  almost  all  languages. 

With  the  lowest  cost-per-student  of  any  audio  language  system,  the 
EXTRA  benefit  of  visual  study  makes  the  Viewlex  Sight  and  Sound  Language 
Station  a  truly  worthwhile  adjunct  to  your  foreign  la.iguage  curriculum. 

Model  #TT-1 

Complete  with  4  sets  of  earphones  $149.95 

Write  today  for  complete  literature  and/or 
demonstration.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Nazism  in  Textbooks 

VV’e  polled  some  2,000  high  school 
students  throughout  the  country  and 
were  disturbed  to  note  the  substantial 
proportion  of  them  who  did  not  learn 
about  Nazism  in  the  schools  [“Why 
Daddy  Went  to  War,”  Sept]. 

We  have  been  in  communication 
with  the  American  Textbook  Pub¬ 
lishers  Institute  and  have  been  as¬ 
sured  that  some  action  will  be  taken 
by  this  organization.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  teachers  and  cur¬ 
riculum  people  must  be  encouraged 
to  make  use  of  supplementary  ma¬ 
terials. 

OSCAR  COHEN,  Program  Direc¬ 
tor,  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B’nai  B’rith,  New  York,  N.  V. 

Ed.:  Readers  may  want  to  examine 
three  pamphlets  put  out  by  the 
League:  The  Anatomy  of  Nazism; 
The  Treatment  of  Minorities  in 
Secondary  School  Textbooks;  and 
What  the  High  School  Students 
Say — a  Survey  of  Attitudes  and 
Knowledge  about  Jews  and  Nazism. 


For  entire  classroom  or 
large  group  instruction, 
<  Viewlex  Models  WR-A 
and 

WHD-A  Language  Stations 
are  also  available. 
Feature  separate  speakers 
and  remote  control 
filmstrip  projectors. 


Model  #WR-A  $184.50 
Model  # WHD-A  $219.50 


•Munu  FN  PUKIUSt 
UHKI  MTNWU  MFINU 
EMUTNM  WT 


lewlex  INC. 

1 1  BROADWAY,  HOLBROOK,  LI.,  N.Y. 

In  Cnnndo— ANGLOPHOTO  LtD. 
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“What  we  first  learn, 
we  best  ken  ” 


[Scottish  Proverb] 


PREPARE  STUDEIVTS  NOW  FOR  THE 
BEST  JOBS,., WITH  ROYAL  ELECTRICS 

Today’s  best  jobs  demand  Electric  experience.  And  Fabric  Ribbon,  and  Twin-Pak®  Ribbon  Changer®, 
you  can  prepare  your  students  better  to  meet  this  And  Royal  Electrics  are  rugged.  At  Royal,  repair 
demand  by  starting  them  with  Royal  Electrics.  problems  are  considered  before  the  machines  are 

Royal’s  Electrics  help  your  students  get  better  built... then  designed  out. 
results  from  the  very  beginning  .  . .  help  them  ad-  For  help  in  planning  your  Electric  Typewriter  pro- 
vance  faster.  gram,  call  your  Royal  Representative.  For  help  in  plan- 

The  Royal  Electric  has  more  “fast  ning  your  Electric  Teaching  Program, 

learning’’  features  than  any  other  type¬ 
writer:  Magic®  Margin,  Exclusive  Touch 
Control®  that  simplifies  the  transfer 
from  Manual  to  Electric,  Carbon  Ribbon-  specialists  w  business  machines  N.Y.  22,  N.Y.  Royal  McBee  Corporation. 


write  to  us  for  booklets.  Electric  Typing 
Methods  for  the  Teacher,  and  Electric 
Keyboard  Mastery  at  850  Third  Ave., 
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■LinguaTRAINER  Automatic  Remote  Control  means: 

...  a  transistorized  electronic  system  that  eliminates 
tape  handling,  desk  clutter,  and  reduces  main¬ 
tenance. 

...  a  student  position,  designed  to  facilitate  learning, 
with  only  one  switch  to  operate. 

...  a  teacher  console  of  advanced  but  simple  design 
which  combines  the  best  pedagogic  methods  with 
newest  technology. 

Investigate  the  advantages  of  Automatic  Remote  Con¬ 
trol  systems.  Write  for  the  eight-page  descriptive  bro¬ 
chure  “The  LinguaTRAINER”. 


Single  class,  multiple  class,  individual  programs  are  all 
easily  controlled  through  the  most  advanced  electronic 
language  laboratory,  the  LinguaTRAINER  Automatic 
Remote  Control  System. 

“We  can  have  as  many  as  50  different  programs  going 
simultaneously,”  reports  Professor  Pierre  C.  Oustinoff 
of  William  and  Mary  College.  “Maximum  flexibility 
allows  our  students  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Yet 
even  in  our  50-position  system,  LinguaTRAINER  pro¬ 
vides  complete  control  of  our  students  at  all  times.  We 
can  monitor  their  progress,  tutor  a  student  or  group  of 
students,  or  observe  their  operation  through  control 
lights.  And,  we  examine  all  of  the  students  at  the  end 
of  each  laboratory  period.” 


SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC 


194  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
a  subsidiary  of  GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 
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OVERVIEW 


ONE  VIEW 


This  rounds  out  Overview’s  second  year  and  our 
aim  is  more  and  more  clearly  defined.  Our  field  is 
education,  but  our  target  is  the  professional  educational 
administrator. 

In  a  society  of  specialists,  we  make  no  apology  for  our 
specialty — educational  administration.  We  don’t  mind 
arguing  about  whether  we  are  administrators  in  educa¬ 
tion  or  are  educators  whose  specialty  is  administration. 
We  do  get  upset  when  either  of  the  two  components  is 
ignored  or  belittled. 

We  have  had  unique  opportunity  to  cross  the  many 
lx)undaries  between  institutional  groupings.  In  the  process 
it  has  repieatedly  been  borne  in  on  us  that  education  is 
one  great  human  enterprise,  that  those  who  administer 
the  many  and  diverse  educational  institutions  have  much 
in  common — more  than  might  be  guessed  by  their  pro¬ 
pensity  for  splinter  organization.  The  vice  president  for 
business  affairs  of  a  great  university  has  more  in  common 
with  the  business  manager  of  a  small  prep  school  than 
with  the  comptroller  of  a  large  corporation.  The  diocesan 
superintendent  has  more  in  common  with  a  county  su¬ 
perintendent  than  with  a  chain-store  manager.  Over¬ 
view’s  job  is  to  speak  to  their  common  concerns. 

These  people — our  audience — are  professionals.  They 
have  consciously  and  conscientiously  sought  to  equip 
themselves  for  their  challenging  roles.  'I’hey  have  sought 
out  the  disciplines  which  build  them  Iwth  as  educators 
and  administrators. 

We’re  glad  to  salute  our  lay  friends  on  l)oards  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  trustees,  citizens’  committees,  fiscal  and  legis¬ 
lative  bodies.  Even  the  severe  critics  of  education  earn 
credit  for  their  awareness  of  its  importance.  .\11  of  them 
we  respect — but  our  admiration  is  still  stirred  far  more  by 
the  board  member  who  studies  hard  how  to  l)e  worthy  of 
that  trust  than  by  the  one  who  hastily  puts  on  the  role  of 
educational— or  administrative — expert. 

It  is  not  that  there’s  any  magic  in  educational  admin¬ 
istration,  but  those  who  make  it  their  full-time  job  and 
who  work  constantly  at  learning  how  to  do  it  better  earn 
the  respect  due  the  specialist.  And  it  is  the  specialist — the 
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We’re  for  the  Professional 


professional — to  and  for  whom  we  speak.  We  are  de¬ 
lighted  when  we  know  of  readers  who  share  Overview 
with  their  board  members  or  get  reprints  for  lay  com¬ 
mittees  or  faculty.  But  we’re  not  aimed  at  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation.  We’re  not  even  aimed  at  faculty,  much  as  we  re¬ 
spect  that  crucially  central  group.  It’s  the  professional  in 
educational  administration  we’re  try  ing  to  serve. 

As  symbolized  in  the  Overview  emblem,  we  put  the 
administrator  and  administration  at  the  center,  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  non-public  in  one  ring,  higher 
education  in  the  next,  and  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  corporation  training,  home  study, 
armed  services  training,  and  the  many  kinds  of  vocational 
and  general  institutions  around  the  ring.  The  arrows  that 
cut  across  the  rings  symbolize  the  common  administrative 
problems  like  program,  plant,  personnel,  and  purpose. 

We  think  of  our  subject  matter  as  being  in  five  fields: 
the  forms  of  administration;  the  substance  of  administra¬ 
tion;  the  administrator  as  a  person  and  professional; 
issues  important  to  educational  administrators;  and  the 
one-ness,  or  what  Ribicoff  called  the  “seamlessness,”  of 
our  total  educational  enterprise. 

By  form  we  mean  administrative  techniques  and  theory, 
organization,  management,  necessary  and  fruitful  rela¬ 
tionships,  process,  and  procedure  generally.  In  substanci* 
we  include  the  resources  to  be  mustered,  the  jjlant  and 
tools  to  be  provided,  program  evolution  and  direction, 
the  planning  and  evaluation  which  bring  maximum  effec¬ 
tiveness  to  the  coming  together  of  teacher,  learner,  and 
thing  to  be  learned. 

We  need  not  disclaim  the  importance  of  distinguishing 
the  role  of  the  administrator  from  the  other  roles  of 
faculty,  lx)ard,  citizens,  and  law-makers.  We're  impressed 
with  the  impiossibility  of  flatly  generalized  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  policy-making  and  administration.  We  aim  to  look 
through  the  eyes  of  the  administrator  at  these  and  the 
myriads  of  practical  and  theoretical  problems  that  arise 
in  a  vigorous  educational  institution.  ; 

We’re  for  the  professional.  • 
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HOW  UNDERWOOD  CALCULATORS 
CUT  SCHOOL  OFFICE  COSTS 
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Underwood  calculators  help  to  reduce 
figure-handling  costs  in  school  administra¬ 
tion  offices  because  of  these  advantages : 
SIMPLIFIED  10-KEY  OPERATION,  enabling  even 
untrained  personnel  to  operate  Under- 
wood-Olivetti  calculators  after  only  a  few 
minutes  of  instruction,  and  to  acquire 
speed  and  facility  quickly. 

PRINTED  TAPE.  All  Underwood-Olivetti  cal¬ 
culators  provide  a  printed  tape  record  of 
all  elements  and  results,  for  quick  veri¬ 
fication  and  checking. 

REDUCTION  OF  OPERATOR  ERROR.  The  Under¬ 
wood-Olivetti  Divisumma  24  and  T  etractys 
calculators  automatically  re-enter  inter¬ 
mediate  results  in  combined  calculations, 
•■educing  a  common  source  of  error  as 
well  as  speeding  work. 

HIGH  SPEED.  All  Underwood-Olivetti  calcu¬ 
lators  cycle  at  high  speeds.  In  addition, 
short-cut  calculating  techniques  reduce 
time  further. 

For  a  demonstration  of  Underwood  cal¬ 
culators  in  your  own  office,  on  your  own 
work,  telephone  your  local  Underwood 
Representative.  Or  write  to: 


EDUCATION  DIVISION,  UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION 

one  park  avenue,  new  york  16,  new  york 


OVERVIEW 


underwood 


FORUM 


World  Needs  and  American 
Education 

Education  is  our  most  valuable  export  to  the  nations 
of  the  world — to  those  just  a-borning,  the  infants,  the 
adolescent,  and  the  mature  peoples.  England  and  France 
are  turning  to  American  concepts  of  universal  education, 
of  comprehensive  high  schools,  and  of  keeping  open  as 
long  as  possible  the  doors  to  advanced  education. 

Korea,  scene  of  the  most  fantastic  array  of  un-ordered 
but  compassionate  infusions  of  American  educational 
ideals  and  institutions,  is  taking  gigantic  steps  to  make 
primary  education  free  to  all,  although  this  involves 
expenditures  far  beyond  their  present  means. 

African  eruptions  demonstrate  that  the  continental 
system,  with  its  emphasis  on  producing  a  narrow  apex  of 
university  scholars,  just  won’t  work.  Opportunity  is  open 
for  a  unique  educational  development  designed  for  their 
particular  needs  and  their  stages  of  culture. 

Governmental  agencies,  unesco,  foundations,  corpora¬ 
tions,  missionaries,  the  military,  universities — all  have 
been  engaged  in  some  degree,  but  in  token  commitment 
at  best.  The  opportunities  and  the  challenge  are  to  all 
of  us.  Not  for  our  own  protection,  nor  to  make  a  market, 
nor  even  to  outflank  Russia — but  to  express  our  fullest 
concern  and  to  respond  with  our  fullest  resources  to  the 
needs  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

Techniques  and  gadgets,  money  and  organization,  in 
amount  and  scope  beyond  our  wildest  dreams,  will  be 
needed.  But  most  of  all  is  the  need  to  care.  Of  course 
there  may  be  a  security  reason,  but  supremely  it  is  the 
moral-ethical-spiritual  concern  for  people,  for  our  fellows 
everywhere,  which  is  the  ethic  that  compels. 

Fallout  Shelters 

School  and  college  people  are  entitled  to  their  own 
opinions  about  the  value  of  fallout  shelters  to  the  in¬ 
dividual,  institution,  or  nation.  But  as  administrators  re¬ 
sponsible  for  important  periods  for  the  welfare  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth,  they  have  a  clear  duty,  too. 

The  duty  is  to  clarify  the  issues.  As  well  ask  each 
family  to  educate  its  own  children  as  to  provide  its  own 
shelter,  or  ask  each  educational  institution  to  provide  its 
own  water  and  sewage  systems  as  to  build  shelters  for 
its  students.  If  shelters  must  be  built,  if  they  are  a  matter 
of  national  policy  or  response  to  a  menace  to  our  sur¬ 
vive  then  as  a  nation  we  should  decide  what  provisions 
will  best  serve.  It’s  too  crucial  to  be  left  to  the  capacity 
and  will  of  individuals. 

We  submit  that  the  tax  base  for  public  and  the  sup¬ 
port  base  for  private  educational  institutions  are  both 
inadequate  and  unsuited  to  the  shelter  task.  November’s 
Fortune  reaches  the  sound  conclusion  that  this  is  prop- 
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erly  a  governmental  function.  Let  institutions  take  what 
steps  seem  best  ,to  provide  for  their  survival.  But  don’t 
add  the  burden  of  national  defense  or  citizen  survival  to 
their  already  unbearable  fiscal  burdens. 

Teaching  Rugged  Individualism 

One  way  out  of  our  present  national  crises  that  we 
hear  being  advocated  more  and  more  frequently  is  to  re¬ 
turn  to  nineteenth-century  individualism.  Faced  with  in¬ 
creasing  social  responsibilities,  some  people  are  begging 
off  with  the  cry  of  “socialism.”  But  more  alarming  is  the 
pressure  they  are  putting  on  the  schools  to  teach  rugged 
individualism  as  the  model  social  system. 

The  historic  basis  for  rugged  individualism  was  the 
nineteenth-century'  frontier.  It  evolved  in  response  to  a 
unique  set  of  circumstances  and  it  died  a  natural  death 
when  those  circumstances  changed;  nostalgic  or  frantic 
appeals  cannot  revive  it.  The  schools  cannot  be  used  as 
an  instrument  to  bring  back  a  dead  era,  but  they  can 
teach  the  proper  attitude  toward  it.  We  can  revere  the 
frontier  spirit  and  value  it  for  what  is  contributed  to  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  But  even  if  we  could  revive 
rugged  individualism,  I  have  faith  that  we  would  not 
choose  to  do  so.  I  belive  that  we  are  now  too  democrati¬ 
cally  sophisticated  to  choose  a  way  that  offers  us  less. 
Our  present  crises  should  not  direct  us  away  from  a 
liberal  and  responsible  democracy.  If  we  are  to  change 
our  course,  I  hope  it  will  be  to  shoulder  even  greater 
social  responsibilities  that  our  interdependent  democratic 
society  requires  of  us. — Albert  J.  Taylor,  Administrative 
Principal,  Columbus  {N.  J.)  School. 

The  Buck  Stops  Here 

“Everyone  knows  teachers  salaries  would  be  higher  if 
you  really  wanted  them  raised.”  We  recall  the  shock 
when  a  long-time  friend  (but  fairly  new  teacher)  burst 
out  with  that  statement  in  an  otherwise  fairly  calm  dis¬ 
cussion  of  her  assignment.  That  was  several  years  ago, 
but  it  keeps  coming  back  to  us.  The  knife-twisting  irony 
of  it!  That  very  week  in  a  board  meeting  we  had  been 
accused  of  stirring  up  the  teachers  to  unreasonable  sal¬ 
ary  demands. 

It’s  tempting  to  let  teachers  think  that  you  are  solely 
their  representative,  in  the  certainty  that  they  are  the  most 
important  people  in  a  school  system  after  the  children 
themselves.  Or  worse,  to  pick  a  position  a  little  to  the 
backward  side  of  the  probable  board  position  to  appear 
to  be  the  conservative  manager  of  staff.  Or  worst,  to  take 
no  position — to  leave  the  result  to  a  board  and  teacher 
battle. 

There  is  no  easy  answer.  Most  good  administrators 
seem  to  feel  it  necessary  to  come  to  some  considered 
recommendation  which  fails  to  meet  the  full  expectations 
of  either  group.  But  it  surely  tests  one’s  principles,  this 
money  business!  In  the  days  of  joint  teacher-board  meet¬ 
ings,  this  is  one  buck  that  can’t  be  passed!  • 
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Frank  M.  Snowden,  Jr.,  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  Howard  University, 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 

9-11,  Assn,  of  American  Colleges.  At 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ex.  dir.:  Theodore 
A.  Distler,  1818  R  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  9,  D.  C. 


27-29,  Modern  Language  Assn,  of 
America.  At  Chicago.  Ex.  sec.: 
George  Winchester  Stone,  Jr.,  6 
Washington  Square  North,  New  York 
3,  N.  Y. 

27- 30,  College  Physical  Education 
Assn.  At  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ex.  sec.: 
M.  M.  MacKenzie,  Box  70,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

28— 30,  Assn,  of  American  Law  Schools. 
At  Chicago.  Ex.  sec.:  Samuel  D.  Thur¬ 
man,  Stanford  Law  School,  Stanford, 
Calif. 

JANUARY 

9,  American  Conference  of  Academic 
Deans.  At  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ex.  sec.: 


DECEMBER 

3— 6,  American  Technical  Education 
Assn.,  Inc.  At  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ex. 
sec.:  William  N.  Fenninger,  22  Oak- 
wood  Place,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 

4- 8,  American  Vocational  Assn.,  Inc. 
At  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ex.  sec.:  M.  D. 
Mobleiy,  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

26—31,  American  Assn,  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science.  At  Denver, 
Colo.  Assoc,  admin,  sec.:  Raymond 
L.  Taylor,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


FEBRUARY 

14-17,  American  Assn,  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education.  At  Chicago,  III. 
Ex.  sec.:  Edward  C.  Pomeroy,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

14-17,  National  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education.  At  Chicago, 
III.  Ex.  sec.:  Elmer  J.  Clark,  Indiana 
State  College,  Terre  Haute. 

17-21,  American  Assn,  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  At  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Ex.  sec.:  Finis  E.  Engleman,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

18,  School  Facilities  Council.  At  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  Secretary:  W.  D.  Mc- 
Closkey,  State  Road  at  Rhawn,  Phila¬ 
delphia  36,  Pa. 

19-21,  American  Educational  Research 
Assn.  At  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Ex.  sec.: 
Guy  T.  Buswell,4201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

23- 24,  National  Assn,  of  State  Super¬ 
visors  &  Directors  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ex.  sec.:  Ed¬ 
mund  A.  Ford,  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Health  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

24- 28,  National  Assn,  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ex.  sec.:  Ellsworth  Tompkins,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

27-March  3,  American  Assn,  of  Junior 
Colleges.  At  Denver,  Colo.  Ex.  dir.: 
Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.,  1785  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 
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NOW" ’NEW' “Especially  for  Educators 


From  Electron  \  vl 

A  LOW-COST  \ 
INSTRUCTIONAL  \ 
TELEVISION 
STATION 

i 

Completely  Packaged  i 
^Simple  to  Operate 


Electron  CorpKsration  is  making  television  in  education 
practical  for  schools  and  colleges  with  a  compact  and 
complete  instructional  television  broadcast  station.  De¬ 
veloped  especially  for  educators  by  Electron  Corporation, 
a  Ling-Temco-Vought  subsidiary,  this  complete  FCC  ap¬ 
proved  television  broadcast  station  is  amazingly  simple 
to  operate  and  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  transmit 
the  finest  in  picture  and  sound  quality  utilizing  simpli¬ 
fied,  rugged  and  dependable  equipment  with  easy  mini¬ 
mum  maintenance.  This  complete  instructional  television 
broadcast  station,  including  installation,  is  priced  remark¬ 
ably  low,  low  enough  to  justify  your  investment.  For  the 
"how  —  show  me”  details,  write: 


ELEOTROIM  OORI^ORAnriOIM 

P.  0.  Box  5570,  Dallas  22,  Texas  •  A  subsidiary  of  LING-TEMCO-VOUGHT,  INC. 


!» 


To  make  your  own  black-and-white 
slides  —  quickly  and  economically  — 
here's  all  you  have  to  do:  snap  a  picture 
with  a  Polaroid  Land  Camera  loaded 
with  special  transparency  film.  Then 
pull  a  tab,  wait  a  moment  and  open  the 
rear  of  the  camera. 

There’s  your  transparency. 

After  a  quick  hardening  and  mount¬ 
ing  in  a  snap-together  frame,  the  slide 
is  ready  to  be  dropped  into  a  projector. 
Total  time:  about  90  seconds.  Total 
cost:  about  Va  the  price  of  the  average 
black-and-white  slide. 

A  new  type  of  transparency  film, 
PolaLine  film,  is  now  available.  It's 
been  designed  especially  for  line-copy 


slides  and  it  produces  crisp,  black  lines 
and  clear,  transparent  backgrounds. 
These  are  314  x  4  transparencies  for 
standard  lantern  slide  projectors. 

There  are  also  continuous  tone  films 
for  both  standard  lantern  slide  projec¬ 
tors  and  for  use  in  a  complete  Polaroid 
Land  system  that  employs  2 '4  x  2'^ 
slides  in  a  Polaroid  projector.  (Develop¬ 
ment  time  for  continuous-tone  slides  is 
two  minutes.)  All  three  projection  film 
types  can  be  used  in  any  Polaroid  Land 
Camera  that  uses  40-series  films  (except 
the  J-66). 

Sound  good?  It  is.  There's  no  better 
way  to  make  transparencies.  Send  in 
the  coupon  for  more  information. 


I - 1 

I  Polaroid  Corporation 
I  Technical  Sales  Dept.  0-12 
Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

I  Please  send  me  detailed  information  about 
Polaroid  Land  transparencies. 

1  Nams _ 

I  Address _ 


,  City -  , 

j  Zone _ State _  j 

I _ ! 


i 
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Education  as  Capital  Investment 


SINCE  THE  START  of  World  War  II,  wages  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  gone  up  faster  than  productivity.  This  is 
the  basic  cause  of  our  inflation.  If  all  wages  go  up,  say, 

5  percent  a  year  and  productivity  rises  only  3  percent, 
prices  ultimately  have  to  be  raised. 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  industry  after  industry 
in  the  United  States.  Take  steel  as  a  case  in  point.  For 
many  years,  wages  in  the  steel  industry  advanced  about 
8  percent  a  year,  whereas  no  comparable  productivity 
increase  was  possible;  net  result  has  been  an  inflationary 
rise  in  steel  prices.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  complications 
this  can  lead  to.  The  average  U.  S.  wage  in  the  steel 
industry  is  around  $3  an  hour,  while  in  Western  Europe 
it  is  under  $1.  Obviously,  American  steel  companies 
cannot  compete  with  Western  European  producers  with 
this  kind  of  wage  diflference  between  the  workers.  Wes¬ 
tern  Europe  and  Japan  have  taken  away  a  large  part 
of  our  export  market  in  steel;  in  fact,  our  steel  imports 
are  now  on  the  rise.  There  are  many  steel  products  that 
can  be  made  in  Europe  and  shipped  across  the  Atlantic 
(and  similarly  from  Japan  to  the  West  Coast)  for  less 
than  they  can  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

The  automobile  industry  is  in  much  the  same  situation. 
The  U.  S.  once  exported  nearly  500,000  automobiles  a 
year.  Most  of  this  export  market  has  now  been  lost  to 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy — and  the  U.  S. 
is  now  one  of  their  largest  export  markets.  As  with  steel, 
U.  S.  wages  in  the  automotive  industry  are  more  than 
twice  those  paid  in  Europe. 

The  recent  rate  of  economic  growth  in  many  Western 
European  countries  has  been  faster  than  our  own.  We 
are  putting  only  10  or  11  percent  of  our  output  back 
into  capital  plants  and  investments  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other,  compared  with  15  and  as  much  as  20  percent  in 
other  countries  (and  25  percent  in  West  Germany  in 
some  years).  The  percentage  of  national  income  that  is 
plowed  back  into  capital  plant  largely  determines  that 
country’s  rate  of  growth. 

While  it  was  not  always  the  case  in  the  past,  econ¬ 
omists  tend  now  to  count  money  spent  on  education  as 
part  of  the  capital  expenditures  that  are  necessary  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  any  country.  So  if  we  add 
our  expenditures  on  formal  schooling  to  our  other  cap¬ 
ital  expenditures,  we  could  then  figure  that  we  put  about 
15  percent  of  our  income  into  capital  investment  (and 
similarly  the  capital  investment  in  the  other  countries 
would  be  re-figured  at  22  to  24  percent).  And  adding 
this  country’s  expienditures  on  research,  training,  and  ed¬ 
ucation  in  industry  would  up  our  totals  to  between  16 
and  17  piercent. 

It  is  clear  that  if  an  economy  is  to  expand,  sizable 
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Requirement:  Flexibility 
Solution:  Brick 


Planners  agree  on  at  least  one  point  for  school 
construction;  Schools  should  be  flexible— to  meet 
tomorrow’s  flood  of  students,  tomorrow’s  new- 
teaching  techniques  and  equipment. 

Brick  offers  unique  flexibility.  It  is  suitable  for  the 
huge  loft  school,  the  campus  or  cluster-type  school. 
Brick  can  be  built  into  curved,  straight,  panel  or 
load-bearing  walls.  Brick’s  high  density  minimizes 
sound  transmission.  Brick’s  excellent  insulating 
qualities  present  opportunities  for  savings  on  heat¬ 
ing  and  air  conditioning.  And  brick  meets  a  time¬ 
less  requirement  for  schools:  It  is  fireproof. 

Be  inflexible  about  one  specification;  Insist  on  brick 
for  flexibility.  For  important,  money-saving  data 
about  school  construction,  see  booklet  A  Few  Hard 
Facts  About  the  Design,  Cost,  Construction  of  the 
Modern  School  Building. 

Price  60d.  Write  for  copies  to: 


Structural  Clay  Products  Institute 

1520  18th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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How  can  carpet  help  in  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing?  How  does  the  total  cost  of  carpeting 
— including  cost  of  maintenance — compare 
with  other  flooring  materials? 

If  you  are  building  a  new  school,  or  reno¬ 
vating  an  existing  building,  you  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  report,  just  published  by 
the  American  Carpet  Institute.  It  gives  you 
data  on  costs  and  statements  by  educators, 
architects,  and  maintenance  people.  It  will 
help  you  form  an  informed  opinion,  and 
make  a  wise  decision. 

We  hope  you  will  conclude  that  Gulistan 
carpeting  is  a  good  investment  for  you.  But 
whether  you  plan  on  carpeting  now — or  far 
in  the  future — it’s  good  to  know: 

Gulistan,  with  60  years  of  experience  in 
commercial  and  institutional  carpeting,  is 
particularly  well  equipped  to  help  you  ana¬ 
lyze  your  school  carpeting  program.  And 
to  recommend  specific  C8irpeting  for  the 
heavy  duty  use  your  school  requires. 

Do  mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  report. 

OUMSXA.]^® 


A.  &  M.  Karagheusian,  Inc., 

295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  American 
Carpet  Institute  report. 

Name _ 

School _ 

Position - 

Address- _ _ _ 

City.^ _ -Zone _ State _ 


What  carpet 
can  do  for  education 
and  economy 
could  happen 


in  your  school 


Gulistan  will  send  you  the  new  report  on  the 
benefits  of  carpeting  in  public  schools 
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Economic  Scene  ( continued ) 


Modern  as  tomorrow! 


Priced  for  today’s  budget! 


expenditures  must  be  put  into  both  pliysical  plant  and 
the  education  and  training  of  the  population.  Our  coun¬ 
try  will  have  to  increase  both  kinds  of  capital  expend¬ 
itures  if  we  are  to  step  up  our  rate  of  economic  growth. 

The  United  States  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  taken 
many  steps  that  have  reduced  the  incentive  to  put  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  of  money  into  capital  improvement.  Some 
aspects  of  our  tax  system,  for  example,  have  dampened 
incentive  to  make  investments  that  would  add  to  our 
ability  to  produce  goods  and  services.  There  is  need  now 
for  a  critical  examination  of  the  steps  that  would  be 
necessary  ( 1 )  to  encourage  business  people  to  impro\  e 
their  plants  and  equipment,  and  (2)  to  encourage  the 
private  investor  to  put  substantial  sums  of  money  into 
new  and  expanding  occupations. 

The  problem  becomes  especially  critical  in  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  people  to  take  the  risks  necessary  to  establish 
new  occupations.  Yet  one  of  the  first  things  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  dealing  with  the  present  unemployment  situation 
is  to  encourage  people  to  start  new  industries  and  launch 
new  occupations. 

Expenditures  on  education  and  training  are  capital 
investments,  and  we  must  take  whatever  steps  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  expand  them  if  we  want  our  rate  of  national 
economic  growth  to  increase. — Harold  F.  Clark 
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Representative  Bond  Issues 

(Sold  from  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  31,  1961) 

CL  ;  n-  ,  •  ,  It  Amt.  in  Moody  Net  % 

School  District  or  College  r.  • 

Millions  noting  Interest 

Cal:  Los  Angeles  City 

Unified — Series  C  $27.5  Aa  3.4457 

Jr  Col — Series  B  7.5  Aa  3.4461 

Torrance  Unif  1.  A  3.3437 

Conn:  Litchfield  Co  ^  ^ 

Regional#!  1.15  *A  3.2378 

III:  Cook  Co  Community 

HS  #231  1.285  A  3.33209 

Chicago  Bd  of  Ed  8.5  .\  3.3147 

Ind:  Indiana  U 

(dorm  1st  mtg 

rev)  4.5  NR  3.9252 

Iowa:  Des  Moines  Com¬ 
munity  1.4  Aa  3.1638 

Mass:  Dover-Sherborn  Reg  1.2  3.338 

Mich:  Oak  Park  3.5  Baa  3.7942 

Warren  Consolidated  1.245  Baa  3.7187 

Mont:  E  Mont  Col  of  Ed 

(dorm  &  stud  un 

rev)  2.314  NR  3.125 

N.Y.:  Frankfort  &  Schuyler 

Central  #2  1.225  A  3.52 

Barton  Chemung  etc  [ 

Central#!  1.717  *A  3.46 

N  Salem,  Somers  etc 

Central#!  1.37  *A  3.40 

Smithtown  Central  ■ 

#1  1.14  Baa  3.67 

Ohio:  Xenia  City  1.31  A  3.409 

IFw;  Preble/Humb  etc  #  1  1.055  A  3.2905 

* — provisional  NR — none  assigned 

Compiled  from  The  Daily  Bond  Buyer 
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METAL  PRODUCTS  eGREEN  BAY  •  WISCONSIN 


OVERVIEW 


•pocial 


Cuts  grease  in  half  the  time- 
pots  and  pans  shine 
Reduces  rinsing  time 
Bleaches  porcelain  white  as  new 
Safe  for  hands— colored  surfaces 
Sanitizes  and  deodorizes 
Clean,  pleasant  fragrance 


CONTAINS 


Available  in  large  21  oz.  cans 
and  100  lb.  drums. 

6  Shaker  cans  packed  in  drum  FREE. 


Imtitutional  Division 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  INC. 
625  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 


You  are  looking  at  the  IBM  Selectric  Typewriter,  newest 
addition  to  the  IBM  typewriter  line.  The  unusual  object  beside 
it  is  its  typing  element.  No  bigger  than  a  gcif  ball,  this  single 
element  makes  possible  the  fastest,  easiest  way  to  teach 
typing,  brings  new  economy  to  modern  teaching  methods. 

Eliminates  distractions!  Precision-engineered,  this  single  typ¬ 
ing  element  does  the  work  of  a  basketful  of  typebars.  (Typebar 
tangles  that  so  often  slow  down  and  confuse  the  student  are 
completely  eliminated.)  Skimming  across  the  paper  just  as  your 
hand  does  when  you  write,  it  prints  characters  faster  than  the 
eye  can  see,  eliminates  the  need  for  a  moving  paper  carriage. 
Result:  No  distractions  to  keep  students  from  concentrating 
on  fundamentals.  With  no  carriage  jutting  beyond  the  type¬ 
writer,  the  full-size  Selectric  requires  less  desk  area  too. 

Builds  confidence!  In  many  other  ways  the  IBM  Selectric  helps 
improve  typing  speed  and  technique,  makes  even  beginning 


students  more  proficient.  For  example,  a  unique  storage  system 
actually  remembers— when  necessary  — one  character  while 
another  is  being  printed,  paces  it  out  at  a  measured  rate  to 
level  “typing  flurries,"  improve  typing  rhythm. 

Conversion  to  other  typewriters,  incidentally,  is  accomplished 
in  just  minutes,  because  the  Selectric  keyboard  arrangement 
is  essentially  the  same  despite  the  many  other  features  that 
make  the  Selectric  so  different. 

Minimum  downtime!  The  IBM  Selectric  is  remarkably  rugged. 
With  a  single  typing  element  instead  of  multiple  typebars,  and 
a  stationary  paper  carrier,  maintenance  requirements  are  kept 
at  a  minimum. 

Moderate  cost!  We  urge  you  to  have  the  moderately  priced  IBM 
Selectric  shown  in  your  school  soon.  We  think  you  will  agree 
that  this  newest  development  from  IBM  research 
is  an  important  milestone  in  classroom  progress.  JiDJVI 

ft 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  TYPEWRITER... A  NEW  WAY  TO  WRITE! 

Circle  OV>115  on  reply  card,  last  page 
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LATE  NEWS 

For  further  coverage,  see  pages  62-64. 


FALLOUT  PROTECTION.  The  New  York  State 
Legislature,  meeting  in  special  session,  appropriated 
$100  million  for  construction  of  fallout  shelters  at 
schools,  colleges,  and  state  institutions.  The  bill  provides 
state  financial  assistance  for  as  much  as  half  the  cost  of 
fallout  shelters  to  be  built  voluntarily  by  schools  and 
colleges,  public  and  private. 

*  *  * 

TRY  AGAIN:  A  new  approach  to  win  Congres¬ 
sional  support  for  federal  aid  to  education  legislation 
was  endorsed  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Of¬ 
ficers  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Baltimore.  The  ccsso 
resolution  refers  to  a  bill  by  Rep.  Qeveland  M.  Bailey 
(D — W.  Va.)  that  would  give  each  state  an  annual  fed¬ 
eral  grant  equal  to  2  percent  of  that  state’s  total  annual 
expenditures  (both  state  and  local)  for  K-12  public 
education.  (See  Education  Roundup,  p62). 

Bailey’s  proposed  bill  also  won  support  from  hew 
Secretary  Ribicoff,  who  told  the  Council,  “While  many 
other  plans  also  have  merit,  Cleve  Bailey’s  proposal  de¬ 
serves  the  serious  consideration  of  everyone  who  is 
genuinely  interested  in  meeting  the  serious  needs  of  our 
school  children  in  each  of  the  50  states.’’ 

The  Council  also  mapped  plans  for  wider  organiza¬ 
tional  pressure  to  win  Congressional  action  on  federal 
aid. 

Edgar  Fuller,  executive  secretary  of  the  ccsso,  said, 
“Many  state  superintendents  are  convinced  they  must 
take  a  much  more  active  leadership  role  in  this  fight 
than  they  ever  have  before.  The  old  approach  is  a 
proven  failure.’’ 

Prof.  H.  Thomas  James  of  Stamford  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  “national  education  forum’’  where 
all  opinions  could  be  brought  together.  He  said  such  a 
forum  “must  be  a  bigger  forum  than  the  nea  has  yet 
created,  and  it  must  be  bigger  than  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  is  able  under  the  law  to  create.” 

Concerning  the  ndea,  the  Council  passed  a  resolution 
opposing  special  aids  to  education  unless  the  educa¬ 
tional  need  is  important,  cannot  be  met  by  other  general 
l^slation,  and  will  not  interfere  with  the  passage  of 
more  general  federal  support  legislation.  In  addition, 
“The  Council  specifically  takes  no  position  in  r^ards  to 
the  NDEA  during  the  first  session  of  the  88th  Congress.” 
In  other  words,  the  Council  said  that  a  general  aid  bill 
should  be  passed  by  at  least  1963,  which  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  to  extend  the  ndea. 

Another  resolution  called  for  more  fiscal  independence 
from  general  government  at  both  local  and  state  levels, 
but  especially  in  the  state  departments  of  education. 

Frederick  M.  Raubinger  of  New  Jersey  was  elected 
president;  A.  W.  Ford  of  Arkansas,  president-elect; 


Charles  F.  Carroll  of  North  Carolina,  secretary;  and 
Claude  L.  Purcell  of  Georgia  and  Walton  M.  Gordon 
of  Hawaii,  directors. 

4>  *  « 

DESEGREGATION.  Full  desegregation  of  all 
schools  in  two  central  Tennessee  counties  was  ordered 
by  Federal  Judge  William  E.  Miller.  It  marked  the  first 
time  he  had  deviated  from  the  gradual  stair-step  plan, 
first  established  in  Nashville  city  schools  in  1957  and 
followed  in  several  suits.  Lebanon  and  Wilson  Counties 
were  ordered  to  prepare  a  plan  for  complete  des^rega- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  a  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
two  similar  rulings  of  another  federal  judge  in  Tennes¬ 
see.  The  Chattanooga  school  board  had  appealed  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  Judge  Leslie  R.  Darr.  One  decision,  given  on 
Nov.  3,  1960,  ordered  the  Chattanooga  board  to  present 
an  integration  plan  by  Dec.  20  of  that  year.  The  board 
submitted  a  grade-a-year  integration  plan  on  Jan.  23, 
1961.  Judge  Darr  rejected  it  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  be  too  slow. 

*  *  * 

OFF  BASE?:  Dr.  James  Conant,  in  his  latest  book. 
Slums  and  Suburbs,  opposed  the  policy  of  transferring 
N^;ro  children  to  predominantly  white  schools  and 
aroused  a  storm  of  criticism. 

Hew  Secretary  Ribicoff  said  Conant  was  “off  base.” 
“If  Negro  students  qualify  and  there  are  empty  chairs 
for  them,  it  makes  sense  to  move  them  across  bounda¬ 
ries,”  Ribicoff  said. 

Robert  L.  Carter,  general  counsel  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
said  his  group  was  “not  alone  in  its  conviction  that  the 
effects  of  de  jacto  s^r^tion  are  as  harmful  as  de  jure 
segregation,  and  that  racial  integration  is  a  desirable 
educational  objective  in  a  democratic  society.” 

In  another  development.  Superintendent  Ben  Willis, 
gave  the  last  of  a  series  of  five  reports  on  what  Chicago 
has  done  to  eliminate  overcrowding.  Naacp  leaders 
claim  that  most  of  Chicago’s  overcrowded  and  double¬ 
shift  schools  are  largely  or  totally  N^ro.  They  also 
claim  that  many  vacant  classrooms  are  in  schools  in 
white  neighborhoods  (Nov  Overview  pl9). 

Says  Willis :  “When  all  of  the  changes  recommended 
[in  my  report]  have  been  effected,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  related  to  the  remaining  rooms  that  are  presently 
unused  have  been  considered,  the  number  of  rooms  that 
are  surplus  is  seen  to  be  14.  This  should  be  related  to 
the  more  than  25,343  children  on  double  shifts  .  .  .” 

A  proposed  building  program  will  eliminate  double¬ 
shift  session  for  24,893  children  by  May,  1962,  Willis 
said. 
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COST  OF  BUILDING:  Average  hourly  wage 
scales  of  union  building  trades  workers  increased  1.4 
cents  (0.4%)  during  the  three  months  ending  Oct.  2, 
1961,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  reports.  This 
raised  the  estimated  average  hourly  wage  scale  to  $3.83. 
Electricians,  key  trades  group  in  modern  school  build¬ 
ing,  led  the  upward  movement  with  an  average  scale 
advance  of  6.3  cents.  Painters  and  plumbers  increased 
their  averj^es  2.4  and  2.2  cents,  respectively. 

Average  hourly  rates  were:  bricklayers,  $4.34;  car¬ 
penters,  $3.94 ;  electricians,  $4.23 ;  painters,  $3.69 ;  plas¬ 
terers,  $4.18;  plumbers,  $4.17;  and  building  laborers, 
$2.95. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

POOR  SPORTS:  Some  high  schools  now  winning 
games  may  lose  the  whole  sport.  The  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  State  High  School  Athletic  Associations  says 
an  increased  number  of  boys  are  attending  "sports 
camps,”  summer  camps  advertised  as  recreational  camps 

ROBERT  KENNEDY  TO  PURCHASING 

Folloiving  is  the  text  of  U.  S.  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy’s  letter  to  2,000  state  and  local 
business  officials  (for  more  details,  see  “Next  on  the 
Docket:  Identical  Bids,”  p28) : 

The  President,  on  April  24,  1961,  issued  Executive 
Order  10936  which  was  concerned  with  the  practice  of 
identical  bidding  that  has  persistently  affected  impor¬ 
tant  areas  of  Federal,  State  and  local  government  pro- 
curment.  The  purposes  of  the  Executive  Order  are  to 
discourage  collusion  and  to  encourage  genuinely  com- 
I>etitive  bidding  in  the  procurement  of  property  and 
services  and  in  the  public  sale  of  property;  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  government ;  to  further  the  maintenance  of  a 
competitive  economy ;  and  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  federal  antitrust  laws  by  providing  the  Attorney 
General  with  such  information  as  may  tend  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  restraints  of  trade.  Under  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Order,  the  Attorney  General  is  required  to  make 
regular  reports  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress, 
summarizing  the  information  reported  by  Federal,  State 
and  local  procurement  officials. 

In  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  Section  6  of  the 
Executive  Order,  we  have  developed,  with  the  assi.st- 
ance  of  a  panel  of  State  and  local  government  procure¬ 
ment  officials,  a  system  for  reporting  bids  which  is 
adapted  to  these  instrumentalities  of  government  and  de¬ 
signed  to  point  to  collusive  practices  where  they  exist.  It 
is  believed  that  this  system  of  reporting  will  not  be 
burdensome  to  the  procurement  officials  of  the  State  and 
local  government.  In  the  long  run,  participation  in  this 
program  should  produce  significant  benefits  for  all  State 
and  local  governments  through  the  stimulation  of  more 
vigorous  price  competition  among  their  vendors. 

Transmitted  herewith  are  (1)  copies  of  Executive 
Order  10936;  (2)  a  supply  of  forms  to  be  used  by 
State  and  local  procurement  officials  in  reporting  iden¬ 
tical  bids,  including  instructions  for  completing  the 


but  which  emphasize  concentrated  instruction  in  sports, 
particularly  basketball  and  football. 

Intercamp  games  are  frequently  played  with  coaches 
present  to  offer  suggestions.  Many  state  associations 
forbid  high  school  pupils  from  attending  such  camps. 
Attendance  at  the  same  camp  of  a  large  number  of  foot¬ 
ball  or  basketball  squad  members  from  one  school  can 
involve  that  school  in  a  violation  of  rules  which  pro¬ 
hibit  pre-season  practice. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

ANOTHER  VIEW:  Catholics  should  not  oppose 
federal  aid  to  education  just  because  it  does  not  include 
parochial  schools,  maintains  Boston’s  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing,  close  friend  of  President  Kennedy. 

Writing  in  The  Pilot,  official  newspaper  of  the  Boston 
Archdiocese,  Cardinal  Cushing  stated,  "I  feel  that  as 
long  as  the  majority  of  the  American  people  are  against 
such  use  of  taxes.  Catholics  should  try  to  prove  their 
right  to  such  assistance,  but  neither  force  such  legisla- 

OFFICIALS— RE:  IDENTICAL  BIDS 

reporting  form;  and  (3)  a  brief  outline  of  certain  ad¬ 
ditional  steps  that  should  be  taken  by  procurement  of¬ 
ficials  to  obtain  from  vendors  information  essential  to 
the  completion  of  the  reporting  form.  We  would  greatly 
appreciate  your  making  these  materials  available  to 
officials  under  your  jurisdiction  who  are  responsible 
for  procurement  and  enlisting  their  active  cooperation 
in  the  identical  bid  reporting  program. 

In  the  interest  of  launching  the  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  reporting  prog^ram  simultaneously  throughout 
the  country,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  all  identical  bids 
received  on  or  after  November  1,  1%1,  be  reported. 
It  is  expected  that  initially  the  reports  will  lack  certain 
information  which,  however,  should  be  obtained  from 
bidders  in  subsequent  invitations  for  bids. 

Because  much  Federal,  State  and  local  procurement 
of  property  and  services  is  under  competitive  bidding 
procedures,  such  procurement  can  function  properly 
only  when  markets  are  free  of  restraints  which  inhibit 
competition  or  market  determination  of  prices.  The 
maintenance  of  freely  competitive  markets  is  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  antitrust  laws.  While  identical  bidding 
does  not  necessarily  show  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  reporting  of  identical  bids  affecting  Federal, 
State  and  local  procurement  will  permit  us  to  detect 
anti-competitive  forces  more  promptly  and  to  act 
toward  their  elimination.  In  addition,  it  would  be  help¬ 
ful  if  you  would  also  report  to  us  those  situations  where 
it  is  suspected  that  collusive  arrangements  exist  between 
bidders.  We  believe  this  will  help  to  maintain  the  free¬ 
dom  of  our  economy  and  the  vigor  of  American  business. 

Your  cooperation  in  assisting  us  to  achieve  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  President’s  Executive  Order  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicited  and  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Kennedy 

Attorney  General 
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tion  through  at  the  expense  of  national  disunity  nor  use 
their  political  influence  in  Congress  to  block  other  legis¬ 
lation  of  benefit  to  education  because  they  do  not  get 
their  own  way.” 

The  Cardinal  also  made  these  observations: 

“If  you  are  honestly  convinced  that  government  aid 
to  parochial  schools  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  and 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  then 
fight  to  maintain  your  position.  If  you  are  against  fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  private  education  for  the  sole  reason  that 
the  Catholic  Church  might  gain  an  advantage  in  this 
country  and  you  dislike  the  Catholic  Church,  then  an 
examination  of  conscience  should  measure  you  for  what 
you  are. 

“If  you  are  a  Catholic,  and  demand  federal  aid  to  pa¬ 
rochial  schools  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  will  lighten 
your  tax  burden  in  supporting  the  schools  your  con¬ 
science  tells  you  your  children  should  attend,  then  you 
too  are  including  a  wrong  motive.” 

Meanwhile,  voters  turned  down  an  amendment  to  the 
New  York  State  Constitution  providing  state  aid  to 
building  programs  of  public  and  private  colleges,  re¬ 
ligious  as  well  as  nonsectarian.  The  vote  was  1,202,979 
against  and  1,073,167  for. 

*  * 

CENTENNIAL  EVE:  Land-grant  universities 
must  develop  more  sp>ecialists  for  every  department  and 
at  every  level  of  government  and  imbue  them  with  a 
sense  of  public  service,  according  to  John  A.  Perkins, 
president  of  the  University  of  Delaware.  Speaking  at 
the  centennial  convocation  of  the  American  Association 
of  Land-Grant  Collies  and  State  Universities  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Perkins  said  a  second  goal  should  be  to  de¬ 
velop  in  all  students  a  concern  for  intelligent,  selfless 
participation  in  pubic  affairs. 

Pointing  out  that  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  established 
federal  revenues  solely  for  instruction  without  leading  to 
federal  control,  Perkins  criticized  the  87th  Congress  for 
not  passing  a  federal  aid  to  education  bill. 

“At  this  juncture  in  our  educational  and  national  his¬ 
tory,  higher  education  never  stood  in  greater  need  .  .  . 
action  seems  to  be  blocked  by  ecclesiastical  politics  and 
an  obsessive  fear  of  federal  control,”  he  said. 

Perkins  also  suggeste<l  that  the  state  universities. 


land-grant  universities,  and  state  colleges  should  forget 
their  differences  and  “become  a  close-knit  family  circle 
of  public  higher  education.” 

*  *  * 

THINK  BIGGER:  By  1975,  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  have  increased  the  number  of  its,  campuses 
from  seven  to  nine,  increased  its  annual  budget  from 
$202  million  to  $450  million,  and  increased  its  enroll¬ 
ment  from  54,000  to  215,000,  according  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  new  Master  Plan.  The  plan  also  suggests  strict 
screening  of  future  applicants.  The  present  system  of 
receiving  the  top  12j4  percent  of  the  state’s  high  school 
graduates  may  tighten.  The  others  would  be  funneled 
into  state  colleges,  now  numbering  16,  and  public  junior 
colleges,  totaling  about  70. 

*  *  * 

THINK  SMALLER:  The  University  of  the  Pacific 
plans  to  build  15  “cluster  colleges”  on  the  Oxford  pat¬ 
tern.  Pres.  Robert  E.  Burns,  said  the  University  hopes 
to  build  the  cluster  colleges  in  the  next  15  years. 

“The  great  scourge  of  the  American  higher  education 
system  is  that  universities  are  getting  so  big  that  stu¬ 
dents  are  losing  identity,”  he  said. 

The  cluster  collies  would  have  the  same  academic 
curriculum  and  employ  the  Oxford  tutoring  plan.  Each 
would  be  limited  to  250  students  “living  together  in  co¬ 
education  dormitory  systems.”  One  of  the  colleges  will 
offer  a  curriculum  to  be  taught  entirely  in  Spanish  with 
English  as  a  “foreign  language.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

MERIT  PAY:  Before  a  merit  pay  program  can  be 
initiated  in  a  school  system,  an  administrative  climate 
must  be  created  which  will  allow,  stimulate,  and  en¬ 
courage  teachers  to  grow  and  improve,  maintains  S. 
Vincent  Wilking,  vice  president  of  Barrington  and  Co., 
management  consultant  firm. 

He  told  a  seminar  of  school  administrators  and  board 
members  that  it’s  also  necessary  “to  define  the  teacher’s 
job  and  to  define  an  instrument  that  will  allow  the  re¬ 
cording  of  observation  of  actual  teaching  against  some 
known  standards  of  performance.”  Another  require¬ 
ment  “is  to  develop  an  understanding  between  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  teachers  as  to  the  frequency,  na¬ 
ture,  and  result  of  observation  of  teaching  performances. 
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“When  we  have  achieved  [these  goals]  I  think  teach¬ 
ers  will  come  to  the  realization  that  there  are  different 
levels  of  teacher  performance  and  that  they  will  clamor 
for  differential  pay,”  Wilking  said. 

*  *  * 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING:  New  York  City 
teachers  will  vote  no  later  than  Dec.  15  to  designate  a 
collective  bargaining  agent.  Nathan  P.  Feinsinger,  law 
professor  named  by  the  City  to  conduct  public  hearings, 
said  he  hoped  the  election  could  be  held  before  then. 
Two  major  groups  are  vying  to  be  named  collective  bar- 
gainit^  agent — ^Teachers  Bargaining  Organization  (a 
coalition  of  various  teacher  organizations  supported  by 
the  nea)  and  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers  (afl- 
cio)  (Nov  Overview  p69). 

«  *  4> 

DOWN  WITH  PROVINCIALISM:  Two  state 
universities — Massachusetts  and  Florida — have  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  plan  for  students  training  to  be  teachers  which 
they  hope  will  cut  down  provincialism.  Five  Massachu¬ 
setts  students  are  studying  at  Florida  State  while  two 
Florida  students  are  at  the  U.  of  Mass.  Both  schools 
have  waived  out-of-state  tuition  rates  to  aid  the  project. 

*  *  * 

NICE  WORK:  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Superintendent 
Herbert  B.  Smith  receives  $15,000  a  year  and  all  he 
does  is  help  his  wife  with  the  laundry.  This  unusual 
state  of  affairs  is  the  latest  round  in  Smith’s  bout  with 
the  Peekskill  board,  which  has  been  trying  to  get  him 
to  resign. 

Smith  became  superintendent  in  Peekskill  (an  eco¬ 
nomically-depressed  community  of  18,000)  in  1958, 
after  nine  years  of  administration  in  various  other  Up¬ 
state  New  York  communities.  When  Smith  took  over, 
Peekskill  had  some  odd  practices.  For  example,  schools 
only  operated  four  days  a  week ;  the  fifth  day  was  called 
“play  day”  by  the  teachers  (the  state  called  it  something 
else).  Smith  set  about  to  change  this  and  other  prac¬ 
tices,  but  a  board  majority  went  along  with  status  quo 
appends  of  some  school  principals  and  other  supervisors, 
many  of  whom  had  been  in  the  system  for  years. 

Last  year  the  Board  fired  Smith,  but  Dr.  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  ordered 
him  reinstated.  (Mar  Overview  p60).  In  July,  1960, 
the  board  held  a  trial  to  dismiss  Smith ;  after  a  half  day 
of  testimony,  he  was  a^in  reinstated.  Now  the  board 
has  voted  (4  to  3)  to  relieve  Smith  of  his  duties,  but 
not  his  title  and  pay. 

Henry  Helbraum,  board  president,  said  the  action 
“was  necessary  for  the  best  interest  of  the  school  dis¬ 
trict.  No  charges  have  been  preferred  against  Dr.  Smith 
nor  are  any  contemplated.” 

For  his  part.  Dr.  Smith  plans  to  leave  it  up  to  the 
citizens  of  the  community.  “My  contract  has  three  years 
to  go,”  he  told  Overview,  “and  I  don’t  think  the  citi¬ 
zens  will  relish  the  idea  of  paying  me  for  doing  nothing.” 


THE  PRICE  IS  RIGHT:  The  State  of  Oregon  may 
soon  have  its  own  fm  radio  station — ^free.  The  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  Co.  made  the  state’s  system  of 
higher  education  a  gift  of  the  station  (kex-fm),  sub¬ 
ject  to  Fcc  approval.  The  gift  includes  equipment  and 
studio  facilities,  as  well  as  the  license. 

*  *  * 

CAPITOL  CAPER:  The  budget  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been  cut 
by  more  than  $100  million.  Secretary  Ribicoff  ordered 
the  cut  after  President  Kennedy  asked  his  Cabinet  to 
economize.  The  budget  for  the  Office  of  Education  was 
cut  by  $20,601,000.  Much  of  the  trimming  was  achieved 
by  eliminating  627  new — but  unfilled — hew  jobs.  No 
one  now  on  the  payroll  will  be  discharged. 

*  *  * 

FAMILY  AFFAIR:  Family  breakdown  is  now 
“America’s  No.  1  social  problem,”  according  to  the 
Family  Service  Association  of  America.  A  special  edi¬ 
tion  of  Family  Service  Highlights,  the  association’s  offi¬ 
cial  journal,  said  this  “disease  ’  of  society  required  a 
“crash  program”  to  investigate  the  causes.  The  associa¬ 
tion,  which  is  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary  this  year,"| 
cites  these  statistics  as  indicative  of  the  problem: 

•  A  tripling  of  the  rate  of  illegitimac}'  in  the  last  two 
decades. 

•  A  divorce  rate  of  one  in  four  new  marriages. 

•  A  delinquency  rate  tripled  since  1940. 

•  An  annual  admission  rate  to  mental  hospitals  of 
more  than  200,000  persons. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

POTPOURRI:  Northwestern  University  has 
adopted  a  new  program  that  enables  talented  high  school 
seniors  to  complete  their  undergraduate  and  medical 
education  in  six  years.  .  .  .  The  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  has  adopted  a  new  liberalized  policy  of  compen¬ 
sating  universities  which  manage  the  Commission’s  na¬ 
tional  laboratories.  Universities  will  be  compensated  for 
direct  costs  of  running  the  laboratories  and  in  addition 
will  receive  a  “management  allowance”  to  cover  indi¬ 
rect  expenses.  .  .  .  The  Ford  Foundation  has  given  a 
total  of  $7.5  million  to  Princeton  University  and  the 
Universities  of  Michigan  and  Washingtoh  for  long-term 
development  of  non-Westem  and  other  international 
studies.  .  .  .  Ford  Motor  Co.  employees  with  one  or 
more  years’  continuous  service  can  now  receive  renew¬ 
able  one-year  leaves  of  absence  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  .  .  .  The  Ohio  Board  of  Education  began  taking 
legal  steps  to  increase  requirements  for  administrative 
positions  in  the  state’s  schools:  master’s  degree  would 
be  basic  for  supervisors  and  principals ;  superintendents 
would  have  to  secure  up  to  six  years  of  collie  train¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Columbia  University’s  School  of  Architecture 
in  cooperation  with  its  Teachers  Collie  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  post-graduate  program  for  architects  who  will 
specialize  in  school  design.  .  .  .  The  St  Louis  Board  of 
Education  has  begun  a  review  of  the  extent  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  racial  int^ration  in  St  Louis  since  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  desegregation  decision  in  1954. 
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The  Teacher’s 
Self-Image 


SEVERAL  PAST  Studies  have  exam¬ 
ined  the  instructor’s  acceptance 
and  understanding  of  himself,  his 
knowledge  of  behavior,  and  his  skill 
in  group  leadership  of  peop'e.  The 
findings  indicate  that  the  administra¬ 
tor  should  consider  personality,  as 
well  as  level  of  intelligence,  when  hir¬ 
ing  an  instructor — the  leason  being 
that  classroom  atmosphere  is  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  mental  health  of  both  stu¬ 
dents  and  instructors  and  the  instruc¬ 
tor  is  responsible  for  creating  it. 

A  recent  study  of  teacher  person¬ 
ality  was  conducted  by  Dr.  James 
Clayton  LafTerty,  of  the  Wayne 
County  (Mich.)  Schools.  The  im¬ 
provement  of  an  instructors’s  mental 
health  after  participating  in  a  con¬ 
sulting  program  (purpose:  to  im¬ 
prove  skills,  self-confidence,  and  in¬ 
formation  levels)  was  analyzed.  Since 
the  nature  of  self-concept  appears  to 
be  related  to  an  individual's  actions, 
it  was  chosen  as  the  general  area  of 
l)ehavior  by  which  the  consultation’s 
elTectiveness  coidd  be  measured.  The 
program,  lasting  a  school  year,  in¬ 
volved  121  instructional  staff  mem¬ 
bers  from  six  schools.  They  were  di¬ 
vided  into  small  groups  organized  for 
discussion  and  self-study. 

Two  designs  were  used:  (1)  an 
assessment  of  an  instructor’s  self-at¬ 
titude  before  and  after  consultation, 
and  (2)  an  assessment  of  these  at¬ 
titudes  in  control  and  experimental 
groups  (based  on  the  extent  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  program)  to  reveal 
“ideal”  self-concepts  the  instructors 
held. 

The  scoring  was  done  on  a  basis 
described  by  Timothy  Leary  in  In¬ 
terpersonal  Diagnosis  of  Personality 
(Ronald  Press,  1957) :  one  was  a 
weighted  intensity  score  for  each  of 
the  sixteen  personality  characteristics. 


Why  it  costs  far  less 
to  buy  Bausch  &  Lomb 


Your  investment  is  protected  for  life!  B&L 
educational  instruments  are  built  to  shrug  off 
the  punishment  of  day-after-day,  year-after¬ 
year  use.  They’re  made  in  America,  to  the 
world’s  highest  standards.  Workmanship 
and  materials  are  guaranteed  for  life.  If  you 
should  ever  need  service,  a  nation-wide  net¬ 
work  of  B&L  dealers  provides  it  promptly 
and  dependably. 

You  save  precious  teaching  time,  too.  This 
Tri-Simplex  Microprojector  lets  you  point 
out  important  details  of  microscope  study  to 
all  students  at  the  same  time.  They  see 
brighter,  clearer  images  than  any  other 
school  projector  can  provide.  They  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  look  for  with  their  own  micro¬ 
scopes.  They  understand  better,  learn  faster. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 
TRI-SIMPLEX 
MICROPROJECTOR 
Projects  mounted 
specimens  or  living  or¬ 
ganisms  on  screen  or 
tracing  pad. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 
STANDARD  TEACHING 
MICROSCOPES 
Standard  size  and  op¬ 
eration  with  exclusive 
student- proof  features. 


GET  YOUR  FREE  COPY 

of  this  data  brochure  covering  the 
world’s  finest  teaching  tools  for 
the  balanced  science  program,  j 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  INCORPORATED 
68S24  Baufch  Street,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 
BUNSEN 
SPECTROSCOPE 
Basic  tool  of  chemical 
analysis;  shows  spectra 
of  elements. 


Please  send  Brochure  D-152. 
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Made  in  America,  to  the 
uorld'e  higheet  etandarde. 
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PIXMOBILE 


another  was  a  discrepancy  score 
based  on  actual  and  ideal  self-de- 
scriptions.  Results  showed  p>ositive 
changes  in  self-concepts  in  eight  of 
the  sixteen  scales  (Masochistic/Self- 
Effacing,  Managerial 'Autocratic, 
Competitive/Narcissistic,  Rebellious/ 
Distrustful).  For  example,  the  par¬ 
ticipating  instructors  became  less  dis¬ 
trustful  and  tended  to  be  more  self- 
sufficient  after  the  experiment. 

The  control  group  (non-participat¬ 
ing)  showed  significant  positive 
change  in  only  one  of  the  sixteen 
scales  (Masochistic)  and  negative  re¬ 
sults  on  the  Responsible  scale.  The 
morale  of  these  non-participating  in¬ 
structors  seemed  to  decline  towards 
the  end  of  the  year;  they  became  less 
willing  to  give  to  others  and  to  them¬ 
selves.  However,  among  the  exjjeri- 
mental  group,  signs  of  leadership 
(rather  than  some  extreme  form  of 
autocracy)  reflected  the  ideals  ex¬ 
pressed  in  tests  after  consultation. 

'File  discrepancy  score  was  too  gen¬ 
eral  a  measure,  so  an  index  was 
used  for  the  following  hypothesis: 
Through  consultation,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  realization  of  actual 
and  ideal  self-concepts  held  by  in¬ 
structors.  In  the  experimental  group, 
the  instructor  who  had  set  an  unob¬ 
tainable  behavioral  goal  for  himself 
felt  less  guilty  about  not  achieving  it, 
while  the  control  group  instructor 
still  felt  strong  anxiety. 

Members  of  the  experimental 
group  often  described  themselves  as 
more  assertive,  confident,  and  self- 
respecting;  non-participants  seemed 
more  dependent,  submissive,  and 
timid.  Generally,  the  study  seemed  to 
reveal  that  successful  changes  in  self¬ 
perception  of  instructors  can  occur 
under  a  consultation  program. 


The  new,  taller 
TV  table  improved 
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How  Not  to  Report 
Research 

The  agenda  of  nearly  every  pro¬ 
fessional  conference  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  nearly  every  professional 
journal  include  the  reporting  of  re¬ 
search.  The  researcher  has  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  being  heard  and  the  listener 
or  reader  can  feel  momentarily  in¬ 
volved  in  an  aura  of  sophistication. 

OVERVIEW 


MUSKiOON,  MICMOAN 


This  circle  of  mutual  admiration  is 
fortunately  shattered  from  time  to 
time  by  the  educator  who  asks,  “But 
what  does  this  mean  to  me?"  He 
echoes  the  complaint  of  many  prac¬ 
titioners  who  find  research  reports 
bordering  on  the  incomprehensible. 

This  unsatisfactory  situation  is 
compounded  by  the  setting  in  which 
the  researcher  must  work.  Research - 
oriented  scholars  are  pressed  to  pub¬ 
lish.  Often,  the  raw  number  of  sepa¬ 
rate  monographs  carries  greater 
weight  with  deans  and  department 
heads  than  does  the  quality  of  the  re¬ 
search  itself.  Little  if  any  attention  is 
given  to  translating  the  findings  into 
the  language  of  the  practitioner. 

But  sometimes  the  pressure  of  ne¬ 
cessity  evokes  a  widespread  review  of 
published  research  findings.  This  was 
the  case  at  the  start  of  World  War  II 
when  our  military  establishment  had 
suddenly  to  train  great  numbers  of 
men  to  speak  and  read  Japanese, 
German,  Italian,  etc.  Research  on 
linguistics,  teaching  languages,  and 
learning  theory  provided  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  singular  accomplishment 
of  the  Army  Language  Schools,  but 
little  of  that  research  had  found  its 
way  into  schools  and  universities. 
Might  not  some  of  the  criticism  of 
our  schools  being  “slow’  to  catch  up" 
be  shouldered  by  those  researchers 
who  seek  to  illumine  the  way  but  hide 
their  light  under  a  bushel  of  gobble- 
dygook? 

Since  practitioners  have  not  gotten 
to  first  base  in  their  pleas  for  more 
readable  and  articulate  research  re¬ 
porting,  I  would  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  practices  to  correct  this  problem : 

1 .  A  page  appended  to  each  report 
‘hat  clearly  sets  forth  practical  im¬ 
plications  and  some  possible  ways 
they  might  be  tried. 

2.  Research  conducted  in  actual 
school  settings  which  would  involve 
both  researcher  and  practitioner  and 
force  each  to  discover  the  o.  cr. 

More  public  money  is  now  being 
spent  on  educational  research,  but 
there  can  be  little  return  on  this  in¬ 
vestment  unless  dynamic  efforts  are 
made  to  get  the  findings  out  into  the 
open  for  thoughtful  consideration  by 
practitioners. — Samuel  A.  Moore,  II, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 
Idaho  State  College,  Pocatello.  • 
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This  is  the  cooler  that 
pioneered  a  trend 


Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  no  one  ever 
saw  a  cooler  like  this.  We  call  it  the 
Wall-Mount,  truly  a  Halsey  Taylor  first. 

It  mounts  on  the  wall . .  no  exposed 
fittings,  no  space  behind  cabinet  to  catch 
dirt  or  grime!  Off  the  floor . .  room  under¬ 
neath  for  easy  cleaning!  The  answer  to 
maintenance-free  installation  and,  like 
all  Halsey  Taylor  fixtures,  gives  years  of 
trouble-proof  service. 

The  Halsey  W.  Taylor  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio 
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The  Wall-Tite.  big  brolher 
to  the  Wall-Mount.  Fits 
tight  to  the  wall. 


Write  Jot  latest  catalog,  or  see  Sweet’s  or  the  Yellow  Pages 

THIS  MARK  OF  LEADERSHIP  IDENTIFIES  THE  MOST 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  MODERN  0RINKIN6  FIXTURES 
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Will  they  grow  up  in  a  free  world?  Would  you  want  them  to  grow  up  in  any  other  kind?  The  answer 
to  that  question  is  why  millions  of  Americans  regularly  visit  the  Savings  Bond  window  at  their  bank. 


What  63^  a  day  can  mean  to  their  future 

. . .  and  Uncle  Sam’s 


Investing  63e  a  day  at  3?^%  in¬ 
terest  can  bring  some  pretty  nice 
things  into  your  future.  In  six 
years— $1,500  down  on  a  new 
home.  In  twelve  years— nearly 
$3,500  for  college  costs. 

But  things  being  the  way  they 
are,  it’s  pretty  hard  to  consider 
your  own  future  without  giving 
some  thought  to  your  country’s 
future,  too.  Millions  of  Americans 
have  done  this  and  are  putting 
their  savings  into  United  States 
Savings  Bonds. 

The  money  you  invest  in  Sav¬ 
ings  Bonds  is  one  of  the  best  ways 


you  can  help  Uncle  Sam  today. 
It  helps  keep  our  economy  strong 
and  provides  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  means  the  Government 
has  to  manage  the  costs  of  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

Buy  a  Bond  today.  You  can 
lend  your  country  a  real  hand  now 
by  saving  this  way  for  the  future. 

How  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
benefit  you  personally 

1.  You  get  3%  %  interest  to  maturity. 

2.  Your  Bonds  are  replaced  free  if 
lost.  3.  You  get  your  money  when¬ 
ever  you  need  it.  4.  You  can  save 
automatically  where  you  work. 


Savings  Bonds 
are  fireproof. 
Every  Savings 
Bond  you  buy  is 
registered  in 
Washington  and 
will  be  replaced 
free. 


Keep  freedom  in  your  future  with 

U.S.  SAVINGS 
BONDS 


This  man  says  we’re  soft  and 
shaky.  An  important  part  of  our 
answer  is  our  financial  strength  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation. 


This  advertising  is  donated  by  The  Advertising  Council  and  this  magazine. 
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Joe  Hall 

opiNii  WITH  an  unex|jected  in¬ 
crease  in  population  is  a  routine 
matter  for  Dade  County  (Fla.)  Su¬ 
perintendent  Joe  Hall. 

When  refugees  from  Castro’s  Cuba 
started  to  flood  the  Miami  area  last 
year,  Dr.  Hall  faced  an  unexpected 
but  not  insurmountable  problem. 
But  unexpected  population  increases 
aren’t  apt  to  faze  a  man  whose  wife 
has  twice  presented  him  with  a  set 
of  twins. 

Actually,  Hall  and  the  Dade 
County  schools  are  used  to  dramatic 
shifts  in  the  school  population.  Not 
only  nas  the  school  system  been  grow¬ 
ing  by  10,000  pupils  a  year  since 
1950,  but  it  is  swelled  each  winter 
by  5,000  more  who  are  the  children 
of  sun-seeking  Northerners. 

Any  superintendent  who  thinks 
that  he  has  problems  with  increased 
enrollments  has  merely  to  look  at 
Dade  County  statistics  to  find  com¬ 
fort;  in  1950,  the  enrollment  was 
62,000;  today  it’s  175,000. 

When  the  Cuban  refugees  began 
arriving  in  Southern  Florida,  Dade 
County  was  not  without  experience 
in  teaching  non-English-speaking  stu¬ 
dents.  As  far  back  as  five  years  ago 
it  had  several  thousand  students  who 
initially  spoke  only  Spanish. 

“W’^e  found  that  when  we  placed 
one  or  just  a  few  of  these  youngsters 
in  a  regular  class,  they  picked  up 
English  almost  of  necessity,”  Hall  ex¬ 
plains.  “It  sounds  like  no  plan  at  all, 
but  we  found  this  was  the  quickest 
way  they  learned  English.  It’s  sort  of 
like  teaching  a  child  to  swim  by 
throwing  him  in  the  water  without 
a  life  preserver.  The  child  might  lose 
a  half  year  or  even  a  year  of  school, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  year  he’d  be 
able  to  move  right  along  with  the 
group  without  special  attention.” 

This  plan  worked  well  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  non- 

December,  1961 


English-speaking  students,  but  after  ' 
the  Cuban  revolution,  about  10,000 
refugee  children  were  added  to  the 
roles. 

Most  of  the  Cuban  children  don't 
come  from  a  low  cultural  or  eco-  , 
nomic  group  and.  Hall  points  out, 
they  are  a  very  good  class  of  pupils 
on  the  average.  But  the  problem  was 
that  they  congregated  in  certain 
neighborhoods.  The  first  thing  Hall  ; 
did  was  to  fill  all  available  classrooms  j 
in  the  neighborhood.  Then  he  moved  i 
in  portable  classrooms  —  fully-  ; 
equipped  schoolrooms  on  wheels.  I 
When  there  w'as  no  more  room  for 
portables,  he  started  transporting  [ 
students  to  neighboring  schools.  j 

There  are  about  eight  schools  in 
the  county  “that  have  felt  the  im¬ 
pact  more  than  others,”  Dr.  Hall 


WTHS-TV  photo 

licacon  to  youni’  Cuban  refugees. 


says,  though  there  are  a  few  Cuban 
refugees  in  every  school.  Where  the 
numbers  are  small  enough,  the  origi¬ 
nal  plan  is  followed.  In  schools  where  ! 
the  Cuban  population  is  somewhat 
larger,  the  students  are  put  in  regu¬ 
lar  classes  then  placed  for  two  hours 
with  a  special  orientation  teacher. 

“But  in  schools  where  the  number 
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DEITM  FLAGS 
THE  NATION! 


WE  ARE  VALUE  AND 
QUALITY  LEADERS 
WITH  60  YEARS  OF 
DEPENDABLE  EXPERIENCE 


SHOW  YOUR  COLORS 
WITH  PRIDE  l/V  YOVR 
SCHOOL  AISD  IIS 
YOUR  COHHUyiTY— 


Dettra  flags  are  crafted  of  su¬ 
perlative  materials  to  retain  that 
fresh,  bright,  long-lasting  new 
look.  For  example,  our  famous 
Bulldog  Brand  Bunting  is  so 
good  that  it  actually  EXCEEDS 
federal  specifications : 
£  5'our  money  goes  further 
A  when  you  buy  .. .  and 

WXl  when  you  fly  Dettra 

ED^  <<<<<<<<<< 


FLAGS  ARE  THE 
DETTRA  HAUS  LOSE 
—  NOT  A  SIDE  LINE! 


Stock  and  custom  serv- 
***  VS.  and  State 
flags,  religious  flags, 
I  school  and  college  flags 

and  banners.  Complete 
.  accessories  and  decora- 

tions.  Write  today  for 
literature  and  the  name  of  the  dealer 
nearest  you. 


DETTRA 

FLAG  CO.s  INC. 

■  OAKS  44,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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rAONE'f  $  j  rAONEY  ^ 

Here's  ^  Way  To  Earn 
$  All  You  Can  Spendf  I 

_  f  lAONt^  4  N^OHE'f  , 


Di«  rlLl/HL  rRvUUVIJ  vv*  Cincinnati  u.  Ohio 

note  rcoriE  iut  cold  ncDAi  rorcotN  units  than  any  othin  hakci 


records  show  there  will  be  a  tourist 
rise,  we  will  start  a  class  with  twenty- 
five  pupils  instead  of  thirty.  That 
way  the  newcomers  can  be  assimi¬ 
lated  and  not  leave  a  gap  when  they 
leave  to  give  us  the  problem  of  form¬ 
ing  new  classes. 

Surprisingly  the  constant  shifting 
of  members  of  classes  isn’t  a  prob¬ 
lem  “because  teachers  have  learned 
to  handle  it." 

“Vacationers  used  to  say  our 
schools  were  behind  those  in  the 
North,"  he  recalls.  “Now  we  feel 
we're  even  or  ahead.  They  used  to 
say  a  third-grade  pupil  in  New  York 
should  go  in  the  fifth  grade  in  Miami. 
We  don't  hear  that  any  more.’’ 

A  native  of  Alabama,  Joe  Hall  re¬ 
ceived  his  bachelor’s  degree  from  the 
University  of  Florida,  his  master’s 
from  New  York  University,  and  his 
Ed.D.  from  Florida  State  University 
in  1955.  He  joined  the  Dade  County 
system  in  1948  as  director  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  was  named  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  in  1949,  and  associate  su¬ 
perintendent  for  instruction  in  1953. 
He  became  superintendent  in  1957.* 


Close-Ups  {continued) 


is  very  large,”  Hall  continues,  “we 
found  that  we  had  to  place  the 
Cuban  children  in  special  classes  all 
to  themselves,  not  only  to  give  them 
special  attention  but  to  prevent  their 
lack  of  English  from  holding  back 
the  rest  of  the  student  body.” 

These  classes.  Dr.  Hall  says,  make 
“a  concentrated  effort  to  teach  them 
English.”  They  are  taught  by  bi¬ 
lingual  teachers  and  Cuban  refugee 
aides.  I'he  aides — seventy-five  in  the 
system  with  more  e.xpected  to  be 
added — were  teachers  in  Cuba  who 
now  help  Dade’s  teachers  but  are 
not  certified  and  not  employed  as 
teachers. 

.At  one  time,  the  “refugee”  from 
the  bleak  North  presented  another 
problem,  particularly  in  Miami 
Beach  where  enrollments  would 
double  during  the  winter.  Now  the 
enrollment  jumps  only  about  15  per¬ 
cent. 

“We  just  put  them  right  in  the 
class  with  our  regular  pupils,"  Dr. 
Hall  e.xplains.  “In  schools  where  past 


VIOLET 


Now  Ampex  makes  Spanish 
look  different  from  French! 
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In  fact,  you  can  catalog  a 
complete  school  library 
easily  and  efficiently  with 
Ampex-lrish  Color  Cod- 
ing.  It's  the  first  complete 
tape  catalog  system!  Color 
coding  gives  you  quick, 
positive  identification. 

Colorful,  easy-to-apply 
bindings  identify  the  box,  colored  leader 
tape  matches  colored  reels,  too ;  so  you 
always  know  which  reel  the  tape  belongs 
on.  Reels,  leaders  and  bindings  come  in 
colors  of  red,  blue,  orange,  green,  yellow, 
and  violet. 

Irish  Recording  Tape  is  ideal  for  the 
hard  use  you  expect  in  an  active  tape 
library  (available  on  both  acetate  and 
Mylar*  bases).  Order  your  Ampex-lrish 
Color-Coded  Tapes  now.  For  infor¬ 
mation  on  cataloguing  your  tape  li¬ 
brary,  mail  the  coupon  below  for  a  free 
descriptive  brochure. 

AMPEX  MAGNETIC  TAPE  PRODUQS 

Opelika,  Alabama 

j”  Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  your  free  folder:^ 
!  How  to  Catalogue  Your  Tape  Library.  j 


CITATION 

Popcorn  Machine 
Sales;  $30.00  per  hour 
14  ounces  p>er  popping 
2350  watts  —  110  volt 
Exhaust  Filter,  All 
Aluminum  Alloy  —  rust 
proof  and  corrosion- 
resistant. 

A  600.00  Value  for  only 
$339.50 


It’s  easy  to  earn  $1,000.00  to  $5,000.00* 
every  year  with  Popcorn  and  other  Refreshment 
profits! 


Thousands  of  Schools  each  earn  hundreds  of 
dollars  per  month  profit  with  Gold  Medol 
equipment  and  supplies.  Our  way  is  the 
easiest  and  lets  you  make  the  most. 


WHIZ  BANG 

Popcorn  Machine 
Sales  of  S24  00  per  hour 
2050  watts  —  110  voit 
Super  Speed  Kettle 
Portable— plug  in  any¬ 
where. 

A  400.00  Value  for  only 

$379.50 


Write  today  for  detailed  information  on  the 
Gold  Medol  way  to  Popcorn  Profits.  Free 
Booklet  and  Free  catalog  will  answer  all 
questions  and  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to 
have  huge  net  profits  from  Popcorn,  Cotton 
Candy,  Hot  Dogs,  Cold  Drinks.  Don't  Delay  — 
Write  today  surel 


Other  models  From 
SIMM 

All  Units  fully  guaran¬ 
teed  by  Oeld  Modal 


PAY  AS  YOU  POP  PURCHASE  PLAN  AVAILABLE 
PAY  WITH  THE  PROFITS  AS  YOU  EARN  THEMI 


'Depending  on  the  size  of  your  school,  the 
selection  of  items  and  the  frequency  of  op¬ 
eration. 


Name- 


Address 
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ffTiat  features  of  the 


Language  Teaching  System 


impressed  skilled  instructors  niostf 


...Hamilton’s  Consote  Switch  Position  — 

with  student  switches  located  in  the  same  console  position  that 
the  student  occupies  in  class.  No  fumbling,  no  guessing,  no 
numbers  to  check.  One  switch  permits  intercom,  silent  monitor, 
and  student  record.  No  annoying  row  selectors  or  talk-listen 
switches.  Console  cabinet  desk  is  designed  for  comfortable 
instructor  seating. 

. . .  Hamilton’s  Putl  Tcac/icr  Co7ltrol—x\y2X  allow’s  student  to 
discuss  individual  problems  by  pressing  a  booth  button,  activating 
light  behind  hU  console  intercom  switch. 

. . .  Putty  Transistorized  Amplifiers  in  both  student  and 
teacher  consoles  that  assure  hundreds  of  hours  of  maintenance- 
free  service  from  Hamilton  System.  Dynamic  microphones  that 
are  built  to  take  vigorous  school  use. 

More  Than  40  Years  of  engineering  and  building  quality 
educational  equipment  has  given  Hamilton  the  experience  to 
deliver  these  and  many  more  features  that  mean  most  to  experi¬ 
enced  language  instructors. 


.-I  Hamilton  iMuguage  System  offers  complete 
flexibility  to  flt  your  teaching  situation. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW  FOR  DETAILS 


Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company, 
Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 


Address. 


_Zone _ State. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  FURNITURE  •  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 


Photo  courtesy  Cornell  College 
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ANNOUNCING 

a  worthy  and  necessary  addition 
to  all  Libraries  of  schools,  firms 
and  individuals: 

INTERHATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

in  21  LANCUAGES 

(Equivalent  to  420  bilingual 
dictionaries  in  one  volume.) 

A  complete  Polyglot  Dictionary  — 
on  invaluable  aid  for  every  edu¬ 
cated  person  in  understanding  for¬ 
eign  expressions,  in  translating 
from  and  into  foreign  languages 
and  in  using  more  expressive  for¬ 
eign  terms  to  display  more  vivid 
thinking. 

Order  for  only  $10.  — 

on  our  Money-Bock  guarantee. 

DETAILS  FREE. 

UNIVERSUM 

Box  94B,  Chicago  90,  Illinois 
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SAFETY  RAMP -Light,  Portable 

Avoid  accidents  in  moving  floor 
scrubbing  machines  and  other 
equipment  up  or  dovrn  stairs,  on  or 
off  trucks  and  platforms.  Easy,  fast. 


Canadian  Pat.  No.  394190  Approved  U.S.  Pat.  No.  3009183 

Ramp  made  of  aluminum,  has  built- 
in  safety  stops  to  hold  machine  or 
load  at  any  point,  preventing  loss 
of  control  and  damage.  Various 
sizes  telescope  from  34"  to  21 
feet.  Ramp  trucks  also  available. 

So^d  On  Money-Bacl  Guarantee 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Factory  Prices 

ORCHARD  HILL.  INC..Mogadore,  Ohio 


From  Washinffton 

Congress  Remembers 
Tiny  Tim 

Most  foes  of  federal  aid  make  than  20,000  teachers  are  working 
an  exception  when  Congress  with  retarded  children,  many  with- 


considers  aiding  the  education  of  ’ 
handicapped  children.  Congressional 
interest  in  this  field  runs  back  more 
than  a  century  to  the  founding  of 
Washington’s  Gallaudet  College, 
world’s  only  college  for  the  deaf, 
w’hich  has  been  federally-aided  from 
its  beginning.  The  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind,  a  major 
source  of  Braille  textbooks  and  tan¬ 
gible  teaching  apparatus,  has  enjoyed 
federal  support  for  over  eighty  years 
without  much  argument  about  states’ 
rights  or  responsibilities. 

Education  of  the  handicapped  has 
received  even  stronger  federal  sup¬ 
port  in  recent  years,  despite  the  hue 
and  cry  over  general  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion.  As  Congress  was  defeating  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy’s  compromise  aid-to- 
education  bill  a  few  months  ago,  it 
was  also  enacting  and  financing  a 
new  program  to  train  personnel  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
which  is  administering  the  new  pro¬ 
gram,  estimates  that  there  are  35,000 
deaf  school-age  children  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  of  whom  at  least  8,000  are  re¬ 
ceiving  little  or  no  special  training  to 
help  them  adjust  to  their  world  of 
perpetual  silence. 

Main  reason  for  this  neglect.  Con¬ 
gress  was  told,  is  the  lack  of  specially- 
trained  teachers.  Only  150  to  200 
teachers  are  being  trained  each  year 
to  work  w'ith  deaf  children  though 
the  need  is  believed  to  be  500  an¬ 
nually.  Under  the  usoe’s  new  $3 
million  fellowship  program,  about 
360  teachers  will  begin  or  complete 
their  training  next  year  and  340  the 
year  after. 

This  fellowship  program  follows 
the  pattern  set  in  1958  when  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  $1  million  annually 
to  train  leadership  personnel  in  ed- 
j  ucation  of  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
I  largest  group  of  handicapped.  Fewer 


out  meeting  professional  standards, 
while  some  75,000  are  needed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  President  Kennedy  him¬ 
self. 

When  he  recently  established  his 
Panel  on  Mental  Retardation,  the 
President  issued  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  describing  needs  and  opportun¬ 
ities  in  this  field.  After  his  Panel, 
headed  by  Dr.  Leonard  Mayo,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Association 
for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children,  re- 
f)orts  next  December,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  will  make  its  recommendations 
to  Congress 

For  its  part.  Congress  is  ready  to 
aid  the  handicapped  child.  This  year 
it  modernized  the  Printing  House 
statute,  removing  the  limitation  on 
federal  funds,  voting  a  sizable  im¬ 
mediate  increase,  and  adding  chief 
state  school  officers  to  the  ex  officio 
board  of  trustees  in  recognition  of 
the  blind  enrollment  in  the  regular 
public  schools.  And  it  finally  enacted 
the  long-sought  juvenile  delinquency 
legislation,  authorizing  a  three-year 
program  of  research,  worker  train¬ 
ing,  and  consultation  services.  Ed¬ 
ucators  and  social  workers  would 
have  preferred  less  emphasis  on  ju¬ 
venile  court  and  correctional  services 
than  the  new  program  is  apparently 
being  given  by  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Crime,  headed  by  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy,  but  the 
$8.2  million  appropriated  for  the  first 
year  should  provide  a  good  measure 
of  assistance  on  this  vexing  manifes¬ 
tation  of  maladjustment. 

The  Sub-committee  on  Special 
Education  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  considered, 
but  did  not  act  on,  one  bill  that 
would  permit  the  federal-state  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  program  to  ac¬ 
cept  clients  without  regard  to  job 
potential  and  another  bill  that  would 
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LANCUACElA 


3  Number 

Locking 

Mechanism 


2  Styles  With  or 
Without  Key 
1^  Control 


-  Stainless 
Steel  Case 


Write  for 

GUARANTEED  FOR  TWO  YEARS  catuoc  too 


JUNKUNC  BROTHERS 

American  lock  company 

CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


sA/SumaSa 


PRODUCTS  CORP. 

JSO  W.  57rti  ST„  MIW  totic  I*  M.  Y. 


494  1  SOUTH  RACINE  AVENUE 
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The 

Combination 
Lock  with  the 
"BLUE  DIAL" 


No 

Published 

Codes 


INSTANT 

SELECTION 
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administrators 


SEE  THIS  IMPORTANT 
10  MINUTE  FILM  ! 


It's  called  “1,000  Hours".  You  have  only  1,000  hours 
each  year  to  teach  more  and  more  facts  to  more  and 
more  students.  In  1940  there  were  25,000,000  U.S. 
students.  Today  there  are  45,000,000! 

How  can  teachers  control  this  explosion?  How  can 
educators  meet  these  difficult  demands?  How  can 
each  teacher  responsibly  face  this  critical  situa¬ 
tion?  The  film  “1,000  Hours”  graphically  symbo¬ 
lizes  the  problems:  offers  thoughtful  solutions. 
See  the  film  free,  at  your  own  convenience,  in 
i  your  school.  Simply  mail  the  request  below. 


The  Transpaque  Overhead  Projector  has  5 
major  exclusive  advantages.  Each  of  these 
features  makes  learning  more  effective. 

5  major  advances 


1:  BRIGHTEST  OF  ALI _ allows  brilliant  reproduc-  ■ 

tion  in  fully  lighted  room.  2:  LOWEST  SILHOUETTE  % 

. . .  you  see  your  entire  audience,  your  audience  sees  m 
all  the  screen.  3:  AUTOMATIC  LAMP  CONTROL...  % 
light  goes  on  when  slide  is  inserted,  goes  off  when  re-  ^ 
moved.  4:  FLAWLESS  SCREEN  IMAGE  . . .  gives  clear  ■ 

undistorted  picture  from  corner  to  corner.  5:  NON-  % 

GLARE  WRITING  SURFACE. ..gives  complete  eye  a 
comfort  and  safety,  even  after  hours  of  use.  1 

Write  for  a  Free  Demonstration  or  for  the  Free  Booklet: 

‘‘5  Major  Advances  in  Overhead  Projection” 

Projection  Optics  Co.,  Inc. 

271-21  ELEVENTH  AVENUE,  EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

In  Canada:  —  Anglophoto,  Ltd.  880  Champagneur,  Montreal,  Quebec 


PROJECTION  OPTICS  CO..  INC.  ^ 

271-21  Eleventh  Ave.,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

I  would  like  to  see  the  10  minute  film  “1,000  Hours”, 
convenient  day  is _ ,  time _ 
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IVashington  {continued) 

broaden  the  usoe’s  fellowship  pro¬ 
grams  to  train  teachers  of  all  types 
of  handicapped  children,  not  merely 
the  deaf  or  mentally  retarded.  Both 
bills  are  sponsored  by  Rep.  John  ; 
Fogarty  (D-R.I.),  a  powerful  friend  j 
of  special  education  who  is  chair-  ; 
man  of  the  House  subcommittee  ’ 
handling  the  hew  budget.  Many 
educators,  as  well  as  public  welfare  : 
workers,  are  suspicious  of  or  openly 
opposed  to  the  “independent  living’’ 
bill,  while  they  generally  support  ex-  j 
pansion  of  the  usoe’s  fellowship 
program  in  special  education. 

Not  many  more  studies  or  panels  ! 
or  hearings  are  required  to  delineate  | 
the  current  needs  in  special  educa-  , 
tion.  In  19.59-60,  former  Rep.  Gra-  I 
ham  Barden  (D-N.C.),  then  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Education  and  ' 
Labor  Committee,  supervised  a  na-  I 
tional  study  of  special  education 
and  rehabilitation.  Legislation  waited 
while  seven  volumes  of  testimony 
were  compiled  in  seven  regional  hear¬ 
ings.  In  New  York  City  alone,  150 
experts  testified  before  education’s 
good  friend.  Rep.  Carl  Elliott  (D- 
.\la.). 

The  legislati\e  piogram  of  the 
nea's  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren  represents  probably  the  best 
consensus  of  the  field.  As  outlined  re¬ 
cently  by  its  new  executive  secretary, 
William  C.  Geer,  cec's  legislative 
objectives  include  grants  to  prepare 
personnel  for  special  education, 
grant-in-aid  to  the  states  to  stimulate 
initiation  and  improvement  of  special 
education  services,  and  a  designated 
usoE  research  program  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  problems  of  handicapped  and 
gifted  children. 

Most  of  these  objectives  should  be 
achieved  in  the  next  few  years,  given 
the  strong  support  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  by  key  Congressmen  and  the 
President's  keen  personal  interest  in 
mental  retardation,  the  most  prev¬ 
alent  type  of  exceptionality.  “Not  so 
long  ago,  1  had  to  say  we  were  only 
reaching  every  tenth  exceptional 
child,’’  observes  the  usoe’s  expert, 
Hr.  Romaine  P.  Mackie.  “Now  we 
are  reaching  every  fourth  exceptional 
child.  We’re  moving  and  gaining 
momentum.” — Theodor  Schuchat 
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The  ACT-O-MATIC  projector  features  exclusive 
"dual-position”  operation.  When  used  in  the 
horizontal  position,  it  operates  as  a  standard 
overhead  projector.  Simple  1-second  conversion 
to  its  vertical  position  enables  you  to  project 
actual  test  tubes,  electrolysis  cells,  meters  and 
other  science  apparatus.  As  the  demonstration 
is  performed,  it  is  projected  LIVE  on  the  screen 
in  large,  vivid  detail.  Tested  demonstrations  and 
prepared  transparencies  are  available  in  chem¬ 
istry,  physics  and  biology. 


SAVES  VALUABLE  MAN-HOURS 

Myco  germ  proof  dust-control 
mops  clean  faster,  easier  every¬ 
where  —  under  counters,  on 
floors,  walls,  ceilings,  sealed  or 
unsealed  surfaces.  Minimizes 
wet  mopping,  waxing.  Rugged, 
lightweight,  won’t  glaze. 


Used  in  demonstrations  of 
color  reactions,  crystalliza¬ 
tions,  titrations,  precipita¬ 
tions,  etc. 


Vivid  demonstrations  of 
electrolysis  and  electro¬ 
plating  allow  students  to 
study  every  detail. 


PENNIES  A  DAY,  NOTHING  TO  BUY 

Myco  service  delivers  clean 
mops,  picks  up  dirty  ones.  All 
equipment  supplied.  22",  30", 
38"  and  52"  sizes,  with  snap-on 
snap-off  handles. 


Its  magnified  action  can 
be  observed  by  even  the 
farthest  student. 


Milli-ammeter/voltmeter 
can  be  projected  on  the 
screen  while  in  operation. 


WRITING  ATTACHMENT 


j  MYCO 

I  AUTHORIZED 
I  DUST  MOP 
I  RENTAL  SERVICE 


Notes,  diagrams,  etc.  are 
projected  as  you  write 
them.  100  ft.  roll  of  reuse- 
able  film  is  supplied. 


I  Please  send  complete  information. 


Name 


DUAL-POSITION  PROJECTOR 

LABORATORY 
FURNITURE  CO.,  INC. 

Old  Country  Road,  Mineola,  N  Y. 

OVERVIEW 


Depl.  F-12 

MASURY-YOUNC  CO, 

76  Roland  St.,  Boston  29,  Mass. 


BUDGETRY  is  the  practice  of  wisely 
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correlating  spending  within  your  budget  limits 


and  schoolmen  —  most  of  all 
can  understand  the 
meaning  of  budgetry* 


HONOR  files  ride  on  quiet,  smooth  nylon 
rollers.  Users  like  the  hushed,  easy  ac¬ 
tion.  School  administrators  evaluate  the 
HONOR  line  as  top  quality  at  moderate 
cost. 


How  TO  obtain  a  favorable  price  without  sacrificing 
quality  is  the  problem.  This  is  no  simple  trick,  as 
any  school  administrator  knows.  However,  here  is  a 
suggested  answer:  Specify  the  HONOR  line.  Take 
HONOR  files  for  example,  with  these  valuable  attri¬ 
butes:  solid  aluminum  hardware,  full-depth  drawers, 
vertical  steel  columns,  four  corner  torque  plates,  posi¬ 
tive  side-action  follower,  and  nylon  rollers  on  all 
drawers.  Increasing  acceptance,  by  more  and  more 
school  districts,  demonstrates  that  administrators  and 
teachers  alike  appreciate  these  HONOR  quality  fea-’ 
tures  plus  the  handsome  appearance  of  a  durable  finish 
—  all  at  a  price  within  their  budgetary  limits,  in  most 
cases.  Write  for  the  name  of  the  HONOR  dealer  for 
your  district,  and  literature  on  the  HONOR  SCHOOL 
LINE.  Made  by  the  H-O-N  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
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Rubbermaid 
Plastic  Trucks 

Newest  in  sanitary  maintenance 
methods.  Smooth  surfaces  —  no 
corners  or  seams  — break-proof, 
rust-proof,  easy  to  clean,  and 
noiseless,  too.  More  economical  in 
long  service  life.  Ideal  for  waste 
collection— accepted  for  food  han¬ 
dling-used  for  fresh  or  soiled 
laundry.  Complete  line  of  sizes  and 
styles  for  all  round  utility  with  new 
low  maintenance  and  economy 
features. 

Rubbermaid 
Plastic  Liners 

Insert  in  popular  sleeve  or  top 
emptying  waste  receptacles— or 
use  as  big  capacity  wastebaskets. 
Unbreakable,  corrosion-proof,  and 
non-clatter.  Withstands  cola  or 
syrup  drippage.  No  seams  or 
corners  to  trap  moisture  or  dirt. 
Lightweight  for  easy  handling- 
rugged.  durable  for  long  service 
and  low,  low  maintenance  cost. 


Trucks  in  6,  10  and  14  bushel  capacities.  Standard  and 
heavy-duty  construction.  Models  in  elevated,  with  tray- 
covers,  and  special  accessories.  Plastic  liners— round  in 
\3Vi  and  22  gallon  capacities— square,  19,  23  and  50 
gallon  capacities.  Catalog  available  on  complete  details 
and  prices. 


ASK  YOUR  SUPPLIER  OR  WRITE 


RUBBERMAID  INC.  •  COMMERCIAL  DIVISION  •  WOOSTER,  OHIO  •  COOKSVILLE,  ONT. 
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CHAIR  BUYER’S  GUIDE 


Samsonite  chair 
just  off  1961  assembly  line 


Sa  m  son  i  te  eh  a  i  r 
purchased  15  years  ago 


■  HOW  LONG  SHOULD  A  FOLDING  CHAffi  LAST?  , 

The  l)cst  answer  we  know  is  the  photo  above.  The  fold-  comfortable!  What  is  Sam.sonite’s  big  secret? 
ing  chair  on  the  left  was  one  of  the  first  ever  made  by  •  electrically  welded  tubular  steel  construction 

Samsonite— purchased  in  1940  by  American  Legion  Post  •  arched  steel  cross  braces  fore  and  aft 

190,  Detroit,  Michigan.  •  Bonderizing  for  rust  resistance 

During  those  15  years,  this  folding  chair  (along  with  These  super-strong  chairs  are  engineered  for  ^cars  of  care- 
299  others  purchased  from  Samsonite)  has  been  repeatedly  free  service.  How  many  years?  Ask  American  Legion  Post 
folded,  unfolded,  sat  on,  even  stepped  on,  during  count-  190.  Although  one— just  one— of  their  original  300 
less  Post  meetings,  dinners,  entertainments,  etc.  The  chairs  required  a  minor  adjustment,  they  haven’t  had  to 
chair  is  still  used!  Still  sturdy!  Still  good  looking!  Still  replace  a  Samsonite  chair  yet. 

For  church,  school,  club,  other  group  seating  information,  see  your 
Yellow  Pages  or  write:  Shwayder  Bros.,  Institutional  Seating  Division, 

Dept.  OV121,  Detroit  29,  Michigan. 

Samsonite 

FOLDING  CHAIRS 
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Healing  is  a  matter  of  time, 
but  it  is  sometimes  also  a 
matter  of  opportunity. — 

Hippocrates 


A(*(‘oi)tiii<>  the  H{in(li(*ai)|)e(l  Cliild 


4  4r|~MiE  PEOPLE  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  have  the  re- 
X  sponsibility  to  provide  for  all,  without  discrimina¬ 
tion,  a  full  opjxirtunity  for  a  free  public  education  to  de¬ 
velop  all  human  potentialities  regardless  of  physical  [or] 
intellectual .  .  .  deficiencies.” 

So  reads,  in  part,  the  preamble  of  the  1957  White 
House  Conference  on  Education.  It  is  a  clear  indication 
of  the  gathering  public  support  of  educational  programs 
for  physically-  and  mentally-handicapped  children — sup¬ 
port  that  promises  new  hope  to  several  million  youngsters. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  estimates  that  of  every 
1,000  school-age  children,  two  are  visually  handicapped, 
fifteen  are  crippled,  fifteen  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing, 
fifteen  have  special  health  problems,  and  thirty  are  men¬ 
tally  retarded — a  total  of  seventy-seven  children  who 
need  spiecial  help. 

December,  1961 


Basically  America’s  schools  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  so-called  average  pupil.  But  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  attending  a  public  school  is  the  only  way  a  re¬ 
tarded  or  physically-handicapped  child  can  develop  the^- 
personal  relationships  essential  to  successful  social  ad¬ 
justment.  Handicapped  children,  especially  the  men¬ 
tally  retarded,  need  and  want  more  affection  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  than  normal  children  do.  (Being  excluded  from 
school  makes  handicapped  children  social  outcasts  from 
the  start,  which  can  lead  to  anti-social  behavior  and  even¬ 
tually  to  their  being  institutionalized.)  The  public  school, 
through  which  a  community  frequently  demonstrates  its 
humanity,  is  one  of  the  best  instruments  for  manifesting 
this  acceptance. 

Acknowledging  the  public  mandate,  educational  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  working  to  find  the  best  ways  to  program 
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special  education  in  regular  schools.  They  are  ( 1 )  seeking 
out  exact  definitions  of  the  various  levels  of  mental  re¬ 
tardation;  (2)  reexamining  and  expanding  the  role  of 
the  school  psychologist ;  ( 3 )  looking  for  better  methods  of 
student  testing  and  evaluation;  and  (4)  developing  the 
kinds  of  teachers  and  teaching  techniques  essential  to  a 
good  special  education  program. 

The  biggest  problem — and  not  just  because  they  com¬ 
prise  the  largest  number — is  to  find  means  of  educating 
the  mentally  retarded.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the  3  per¬ 
cent  who  are  retarded,  2.5  percent  can  benefit  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  some  sort  of  education  or  training. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  French,  president  and  director  of  the 
De\ereux  Schools,  Devon,  Pa. — the  largest  private  resi¬ 
dential  school  in  the  country  for  the  retarded  and  handi¬ 
capped — cautions  administrators  that  programs  for  the 
retarded  will  not  be  effective  if  they  are  only  watered- 
down  versions  of  regular  curriculums.  “Most  retarded 
children,”  he  says,  “need  special  training  that  has  practi¬ 
cal  application.  If  tests  show  that  a  boy  has  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  aptitude  to  become,  say,  a  mechanic's  helper, 
his  instruction  should  give  him  practical  knowledge  and 
skills  in  that  field.” 

“Good  work  and  study  habits  are  also  essential  if  re¬ 
tarded  pupils  are  to  achieve  maximum  benefits  from  their 
schooling,”  says  Dr.  French.  “Since  their  abilities  are 
low,  they  cannot  afford  to  develop  sloppy  or  inefficient 
habits  that  lead  to  frustration  and  discouragement.” 

Retarded  children  require  very'  little  special  equipment; 
usually  a  teacher  can  improvise  with  regular  school  sup¬ 
plies  or  from  materials  easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  such 
as  matchsticks,  cardboard  boxes,  pictures  from  magazines, 
etc.  And  shop  classes  can  help  out  by  making  simple 
wooden  cut-outs,  blocks,  and  games. 

“A  good  teacher,”  according  to  Dr.  French,  “can  do 
more  for  a  class  of  retarded  children  with  a  few  tools  or 
none  at  all  than  a  poor  teacher  can  do  with  a  roomful  of 
aids.”  He  stresses  that  people,  not  things,  are  the  imp)or- 
tant  elements  in  teaching  retarded  children.  “The  first 
thing  to  do,”  he  says,  “is  to  establish  close  rapport  with 
the  child.  It  is  almost  a.xiomatic  that  the  child  will  then 
do  better  work  and  be  happier.” 

IQ  Ranges:  90  Down 

But  when  it  comes  down  to  what  is  being  done  for 
mentally  retarded  children,  statistics  tell  a  discouraging 
story.  According  to  the  research  division  of  the  nea,  of 
today's  1,000,000  mentally  retarded  children  of  school 
age,  only  about  250,000  are  receiving  special  education. 
However,  most  states  have  laws  providing  assistance  to 
communities  offering  spcnrial  education  to  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  whose  iq's  are  abo\e  50.  Also,  programs  for  “train- 
able”  children  (below'  50  iq)  are  being  developed,  and 
more  than  forty  states  have  given  such  children  legal 
status,  either  through  specific  regulations  or  through  in¬ 
terpretations  of  existing  laws.  What  is  needed  now,  ex¬ 
perts  say,  is  a  concerted  effort  by  federal,  state,  and  com¬ 
munity  agencies  to  get  as  many  retarded  children  as 
possible  enrolled  in  some  kind  of  training  program.  Con¬ 
gressional  action  supporting  a  program  to  train  teachers 


for  the  retarded  is  a  step  in  this  direction  [see  From 
Washington,  p31]. 

In  general,  mental  retardation  has  come  to  mean  an 
IQ  of  below  90.  The  mentally  retarded  are  arbitrarily 
grouped  as:  slow  learners  (iq,  80  to  90) ;  educable  (iq, 
50  to  80) ;  trainable  (iq,  30  to  50) ;  and  custodial  (iq 
below  30).  Of  the  more  than  250,000  retarded  children 
now  enrolled  in  public  schools,  approximately  1 7,000  fall 
into  the  30  to  50  iq  range.  Though  such  children  are 


4,000 

sightless 

9,000 

partially  sighted 

10,000 

deaf 

16,000 

hard  of  hearing 

603,000 

speech  impaired 

34,000 

crippled 

26,000 

with  special  health  problems 

32,000 

socially  and  emotionally  maladjusted 

266,000 

mentally  retarded 

1,000,000 

handicapped  children  are  enrolled  in 
local  public  schools 

(Flpires  projected  from  CStlE's  1958  findings) 

clearly  incapable  of  benefiting  from  even  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  academic  program,  special  public  school  classes 
can  help  them. 

Dr.  Helen  R.  Braem,  former  coordinator  of  special 
service  classes  for  New  York’s  Westchester  County,  says 
that  classes  for  the  trainable  can  be  effective  if  they  are 
kept  extremely  functional.  “Since  these  children  have 
very  limited  capacity  for  academic  learning,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  teaching  them  such  things  as  how 
to  write  their  names  and  addresses,  how'  to  use  eating 
utensils,  and  how  to  take  care  of  their  personal  be¬ 
longings.” 

Increasingly,  the  full-time  special  class  in  the  public 
school  plays  a  major  role  in  the  education  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  especially  the  deaf  and  mentally  retarded.  Part- 
time  special  instruction  is  also  combined  with  part-time 
instruction  in  a  regular  class.  School  is  brought  to  homes 
and  hospitals  (often  through  special  telephone  systems) 
for  many  children  who  are  crippled  or  who  have  spe¬ 
cial  health  problems,  such  as  heart  disease. 

A  primary  aim  in  educating  retarded  children,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  the  slow-learner  or  educable  categories,  is 
to  enable  them  to  get  along  in  society  and  hold  a  job  that 
will  give  them  financial  independence.  In  Dayton,  Ohio, 
retarded  high  school  students  are  involved  in  a  work- 
study  program  that  is  preparing  them  to  do  just  that. 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  juniors  and  seniors  in 
three  of  the  city’s  eleven  high  schools  are  taking  part. 
Their  iq’s  are  in  the  50-90  range.  Girls  work  in  cafeterias 
and  laundries;  boys  find  jobs  as  service  station  attendants, 
clerks,  etc.  If  the  program  is  successful — and  school  offi¬ 
cials  admit  they  are  still  feeling  their  way — it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  extended  throughout  the  school  system. 

“We  aren’t  doing  this  just  to  help  the  students  earn 
money,”  says  William  Beitze,  supervisor  of  special  educa- 
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tion  for  Dayton  schools.  “It  is  part  of  their  education.” 

Dayton’s  retarded  children  have  had  special  classes  for 
a  number  of  years;  today  there  are  twenty-seven  classes 
for  about  500  students.  “But  we  found  that  many  of  the 
retarded  students  would  drop  out  of  school  to  get  a  job 
when  they  turned  16,”  Beitze  says.  “Some  of  them  were 
fired  from  half  a  dozen  jobs  in  a  year,  then  they  would 
give  up  and  start  getting  into  trouble.” 

Beitze  says  that  most  of  them  lost  their  jobs  because 
of  social  faux  pas.  They  would  come  to  work  late,  get 
into  arguments,  dress  sloppily.  “Normal  teenagers  would 
know  better  almost  by  instinct,  but  the  retarded  ones 
need  careful  instruction  on  self-conduct.” 

Urbcin  Schools  Lead 

As  the  Dayton  program  illustrates,  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  public  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  are 
found  in  the  larger  cities. 

In  Chicago,  for  example,  10,749  pupils  (of  a  total 
school  population  of  nearly  500,000)  are  enrolled  in  spe¬ 
cial  classes.  One  elementary  school  takes  pupils  with  sight 
or  hearing  difficulties.  Of  its  692  pupils  registered  this 
semester,  455  are  normal,  134  are  deaf,  thirty-eight  are 
hard  of  hearing,  and  forty-one  are  blind.  This  school’s 
special  education  facilities  are  available  for  nursery  school 
through  eighth-grade  pupils. 

Children  with  long-term  illnesses  requiring  hospital¬ 
ization  or  confinement  are  taught  by  a  team  of  bedside 
instructors  who  visit  homes  and  hospitals.  Nearly  500 
pupils  are  receiving  this  kind  of  instruction. 

Chicago’s  physically-handicapped  children  follow  a 
curriculum  similar  to  that  for  normal  children.  Retarded 
pupils  get  training  mostly  in  pre-vocational  skills,  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  job  adjustment. 

Catholic  education  has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
development  of  a  wide  variety  of  special  classes.  One  of 
its  outstanding  efforts  is  the  comprehensive  remedial 
reading  program  carried  on  in  parochial  school  systems 
throughout  the  country.  Though  instruction  follows  a 
general  pattern,  each  diocese  is  responsible  for  developing 
whatever  local  resources  might  enhance  the  program. 
Some  regional  remedial  reading  centers  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  where  pupils  from  nearby  parochial  schools  can 
receive  special  instruction  during  part  of  the  school  day. 
Other  centers  have  been  set  up  by  Catholic  social  service 
and  educational  groups.  The  philosophy  behind  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  every  rehabilitated  reader  is  one  less  educa¬ 
tionally-handicapped  person. 

At  the  higher  education  level,  long-standing  barriers  to 
education  of  the  handicapped  are  being  toppled.  Wider 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  such  students  should  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  their  education  as  far  as  possible 
is  largely  responsible. 

The  University  of  Illinois,  among  others,  willingly  ac¬ 
cepts  handicapped  students.  Originally  set  up  to  take 
care  of  World-War-II-disabled  veterans,  the  Illinois  pro¬ 
gram  has  since  granted  degrees  to  more  than  180  disabled 
students.  Last  year  alone,  166  physically  handicapped 
were  enrolled  at  Illinois — 115  of  them  in  wheelchairs. 

Illinois  provides  such  special  aids  as  wheelchair  ramps. 


special  dormitory  and  parking  facilities,  and  specially  de^ 
signed  apartments  for  married  wheelchair  students. 

The  University  of  Missouri  also  has  an  extensive  aid 
program  for  disabled  students  and  plans  eventually  to 
become  a  specialized  regional  university  serving  physi¬ 
cally-handicapped  students  in  the  Midwest.  It  is  altering 
facilities  and  organizing  services  so  that  all  tyjaes  of 
handicapped  students — blind,  deaf,  crippled,  etc. — can 
attend  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty.  The  project  is  being 
financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Though  the  physically  handicapped  require  special 
equipment  and  materials  (playback  equipment  for  stu¬ 
dents  with  speech  difficulties,  Braille  texts  for  the  blind, 
etc.),  much  of  it  is  not  expensive  and  remains  available 
for  use  by  many  generations  of  handicapped  children. 
Also,  special  equipment  like  wheelchairs  and  hearing  aids 
need  not  be  supplied  by  the  school  district. 

A  major  stumbling  block  to  special  education  is  the 
lack  of  qualified  teachers.  As  recently  as  1953,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  only  four  Ph.D.’s  were  earned  by  persons  special¬ 
izing  in  education  for  the  retarded  and  only  forty  col¬ 
leges  were  training  teachers  for  work  in  that  field. 

According  to  Professor  Rick  Heber,  coordinator  of  spe¬ 
cial  education  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  “the  num¬ 
ber  of  classes  for  retarded  children  could  easily  be  dou¬ 
bled  if  there  were  enough  qualified  teachers.”  Under 
Heber's  program  at  Wisconsin,  the  Federal  Government 
provides  funds  for  doctoral  fellowships.  Seven  students 
are  now  enrolled  under  the  program,  which  is  also 
supported  by  the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children. 

Though  education  for  the  retarded  is  his  main  concern 
and  interest,  Heber  points  out  that  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  teachers  for  other  handicapped  pupils.  “There 
are  many  crippled,  blind,  partially-sighted,  deaf,  and 
hard-of-hearing  children,  but  there  just  aren’t  enough 
properly-trained  teachers  to  instruct  them,”  he  says. 

Therefore,  in  developing  a  program  of  special  educa¬ 
tion,  the  school  or  college  administrator  must  first  con¬ 
sider  the  availability  of  personnel.  It  remains  for  the 
colleges  to  develop  more  Special-Teacher  Training  Pro¬ 
grams.  Energetic  recruitment  and,  as  usual,  better  salaries 
are  needed  to  get  and  keep  good  special-education  teach¬ 
ers  into  the  schools.  On-the-job  training  should  be 
stepped  up,  too,  so  that  regular  classroom  teachers  may 
learn  how  to  work  with  the  handicapped. 

Today,  there  is  widespread  public 
acceptance  of  the  respxsnsibility  for 
educating  the  handicapped  child.  But 
if  that  responsibility  is  to  be  met, 
each  child  must  be  provided  with  an 
education  that  will  enable  him  to  ful¬ 
fill  his  needs,  interests,  and  abilities — 
despite  his  disabilities.  Scht)ols  that 
provide  a  sound  education  for  the 
handicapped  child  are  living  up  to 
the  maxim  that  a  “good  education  '  ivvii- 

and  good  teaching  should  be  made  Uws 

available  to  all  children.”  • 
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NEXT  ON  THE  DOCKET: 

IDISWnCiXI-  BIDS 


For  many  years  school  purchasing  has  been  treated 
much  like  the  weather:  Buyers  and  bidders  com¬ 
plain,  but  no  one  does  much  about  it.  Since  1946,  such 
technological  advances  as  learning  labs,  educational  tele¬ 
vision,  and  teaching  machines  have  carried  school  pur¬ 
chasing  into  a  rarified  atmosphere.  The  G.I.  Bill,  im¬ 
pacted  areas  legislation,  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  have  also  contributed  to  profound  changes 
in  education’s  traditional  way  of  doing  business.  How¬ 
ever,  purchasing  practices  have  fallen  far  behind  the 
purchasing  needs  of  our  total  educational  system.  Buyers 
and  bidders,  in  attempting  to  close  this  “purchasing 
gap,”  have  laid  themselves  and  the  total  educational 
market  open  to  public  scrutiny. 

School  and  college  administrators  have  been  grumbling 
more  loudly  of  late,  as  have  the  trade  associations,  of  the 
anachronisms  present  in  educational  business  affairs. 
However,  last  month  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  proved 
to  be  the  real  catalyst.  On  November  2,  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy  sent  a  personal  letter  (see  Late  News) 
to  2,000  governmental  buying  units,  including  a  com¬ 
prehensive  number  of  school  districts,  asking  that  they 
report  to  him  any  suspicions  of  price-fixing,  identical 
bidding,  or  other  illegal  practices  by  bidders.  The  Anti¬ 
trust  Division,  meanwhile,  will  be  surveying  another 
100,000  buying  units — again  including  a  vast  number  of 
operating  school  districts — to  discover  similar  irregu¬ 
larities. 

The  Justice  Department’s  “reporting  program,”  barely 
underway,  has  already  elicited  a  number  of  disclosures 
of  irregularities  from  school  business  officials,  Overview 
has  learned,  although  the  Attorney  General’s  letter  is 
only  concerned  with  identical  bids  on  items  costing  more 
than  $1,000.  The  Administration’s  massive  reporting 
campaign,  while  a  jolt  to  many,  seems  to  have  been 
expected — or  even  encouraged — by  enough  school  pur¬ 


chasers  to  get  the  progr  m  off  to  a  running  start  without 
much  publicity.  Actually,  the  signal  flags  went  up  months 
ago,  when  Overview  editors  were  first  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Justice  Department. 

As  Attorney  General  Kennedy  says  in  his  statement 
to  Overview  (see  right-hand  column),  the  Administra¬ 
tion  was  heartened  by  the  conviction  early  this  year  of 
several  executives  in  the  heavy  equipment  industry  who 
had  conspired  to  rig  bids  on  governmental  contracts.  The 
government’s  lines  of  argument,  established  by  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration,  are  being  pursued  now  by  the 
Kennedy  leadership.  On  April  24,  for  example.  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  issued  Executive  Order  10936  directing 
all  federal  agencies  to  report  identical  bids  on  goods  or 
services  costing  $10,000  or  more.  State  and  local  officials 
were  authorized  to  report  such  practices  on  a  voluntary- 
basis.  The  Attorney  General’s  letter  to  state  and  local 
officials  last  month  is  the  latest,  and  probably  the  most 
far-reaching,  phase  of  the  campaign  to  date. 

The  Justice  Department  believes  this  campaign  will,  in 
part,  safeguard  the  vast  majority  of  honest  manufac¬ 
turers,  distributors,  and  dealers  who  now  service  the 
school  market.  Some  unscrupulous  firms,  tempted  by 
large  federal  and  state  aid  programs,  have  pushed  to  the 
wall  a  number  of  older  firms  with  reputations  of  honest 
dealing,  as  well  as  many  companies  formed  in  the  wake 
of  the  new  technology  and  trying  to  do  business  in  a  free 
and  open  market.  Washington  observers  noted  last  sum¬ 
mer,  during  the  debate  over  the  President’s  aid-to-edu- 
cation  bill,  that  a  number  of  Congressmen  complained  of 
the  lack  of  a  “watchdog”  in  federal  aid  programs  already 
on  the  books,  such  as  ndea.  The  President  has  pledged 
another  try  for  a  broad  aid-to-education  bill;  no  doubt 
his  brother’s  “reporting  program”  will  help  the  bill  in 
some  Congressional  quarters. 

In  the  school  field,  however,  the  program  will  have 
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profound  effects,  possibly  not  predicted  by  the  Antitrust 
Division.  A  period  of  “rude  awakening”  may  well  be  in 
store  for  everyone.  While  rigged  bids,  fixed  prices,  and 
restraint-of-trade  agreements  are  inimical  to  our  system 
of  free  enterprise,  the  very  school  purchaser  who  cries 
loudest  against  them  may  have  produced  the  conditions 
under  which  they  thrive. 

Several  school  administrators  have  privately  conceded 
to  Overview  that  current  purchasing  procedures  in  the 
school  field — notably  the  low  bid — have  contributed  to 
what  illegal  selling  may  exist.  A  Pennsylvania  superin¬ 
tendent  admitted  that  “only  collusion  of  some  kind” 
could  allow  his  staff  to  buy  the  equipment  they  really 
wanted  and  needed,  in  the  face  of  a  state  mandate  to 
accept  nothing  short  of  low  bid.  Another  school  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  spoke  of  the  “price-w-quality  bind”  that 
many  of  his  suppliers  are  in.  “If  they  hold  the  line  on 
quality,  they  have  to  cut  back  on  serv’ice  and  guarantees 
to  get  in  a  bid.  Some  school  buyers  have  even  encouraged 
price  manipulation  in  order  to  get  a  product  they  really 
wanted  in  under  the  low-bid  wire.” 

riie  argument  over  “quality”  looms  large  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  Salesmen  continually  complain  that  “the 
schools  don’t  know  what  they  want.”  Specifications- 
writing  is  still  a  mystery  to  many  school  purchasers,  who 
frequently  abandon  the  responsibility  altogether.  (“I 
write  the  specs  for  the  schools  in  my  territory,”  boasts 
one  successful  school  furniture  dealer.)  New  York  State, 
for  example,  has  drawn  up  a  model  set  of  specifications 
for  educational  tv  equipment ;  however,  they  are  so  loose 
that  any  maker  of  home  receivers  can  move  into  the 
school  market  with  cheap  equipment.  A  maker  of  spe¬ 
cial  classroom  receivers  complains,  “Where  does  that 
leave  us?  Either  we  strip  down  our  product  and  dump  it 
on  the  schools  or  we  slice  down  our  price — and  go  out  of 
business.  Frankly,  the  alternatives  in  this  field  are  getting 
too  narrow.” 

With  the  movement  of  the  Justice  Department  into  the 
school  business  field,  the  alternatives,  for  many,  are  get¬ 
ting  narrow  indeed.  However,  those  manufacturers  who 
have  stayed  clear  of  collusive  bidding  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  Department’s  campaign.  In  addition,  as 
Executive  Order  10936  and  subsequent  actions  become 
better  publicized,  the  chances  are  that  a  more  realistic 
pattern  of  buying  will  develop  which  satisfies  not  only- 
schools  and  suppliers,  but  the  government’s  antitrust  at¬ 
torneys,  also. 

The  Justice  Department  has,  in  fact,  promised  such 
publicity.  It  will  release  reports  on  identical  bids  at  as  yet 
undetermined  intervals  (thus  obviating  the  excuse  that 
“I  didn’t  know  what  my  subordinates  were  doing”). 
“These  reports,”  says  Attorney  General  Kennedy,  “will 
give  us  broader  sources  of  information  on  which  to  base 
antitrust  investigations.  If  investigation  should  indicate 
that  an  identical  bid  is  a  rigged  bid,  we  will  prosecute. 
In  those  cases  in  which  there  might  be  rigged  bidding 
which  does  not  involve  interstate  commerce,  we  will  turn 
our  findings  over  to  the  state  involved,  for  possible 

{Continued  on  page  65) 
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Correspondent  Schuchal  interviewing  Mr.  Kennedy 

"Vie  are  not  overlooking  the 

school  and  college  market  .  . 

HE  Sherman  Act  has  been  on  the  books  since 
July  2,  1890.  The  Clayton  Act  became  law 
on  October  15,  1914.  But  it  was  not  until  seven 
top  executives  of  the  electrical  industry  went  to  jail 
this  year  that  many  Americans  realized  there  are 
federal  laws  to  prevent  companies  from  banding 
together  in  secret  to  rig  prices,  to  fix  bids,  and  to 
stifle  competition. 

I  regard  price-fixing  violations  such  as  those  in 
the  electrical  cases  as  serious  reflections  u]x>n  our 
morality  and  our  integrity  as  a  law-abiding  people. 
The  executives  who  went  to  jail  were  not  hoodlums 
or  gangsters.  They  were  highly  respected  in  their 
communities.  Nevertheless,  in  a  classic  conspiracy, 
they  got  together  in  secret  to  cheat  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — not  to 
mention  their  state  and  local  governments. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  investigations  of 
price-fixing  under  way  in  nearly  every  major  city 
in  the  land.  We  are  not  overlooking  the  $10  billion 
school  and  college  market.  Earlier  this  year,  for 
example,  we  brought  indictments  charging  se\’eral 
dairies  in  Baltimore  with  rigged  bids  in  the  sale  of 
milk  to  the  public  schools.  If  school  and  college 
purchasing  officials  cooperate  with  us  in  developing 
the  necessary  evidence,  those  who  would  artificially 
— and  illegally — raise  the  cost  of  education  will 
be  subject  to  similar  action. 

In  this  effort,  we  are  concerned  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 
When  companies  get  together  secretly  to  fix  prices 
and  attempt  to  eliminate  competition,  honest 
businessmen  suffer.  When  these  dishonest  tactics 
are  employed  against  schools  and  colleges,  every 
parent  and  taxpayer  suffers.  Price-fixing  is  a  serious 
mailer.  It  shouldn’t  be  regarded,  as  it  has  been  too 
often  in  the  past,  as  though  the  government  is 
merely  handing  out  tickets  for  minor  traffic  offenses. 

— ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ROBERT  KENNEDY 


December,  1961 
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whether  the  Personnel  Department  should  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  evaluating  these  teachers  and  administrators  once 
they  become  a  part  of  the  system. 

It  is  my  belief  that  personnel  departments  must  be 
given  not  only  the  triple  responsibility  for  recruiting, 
training,  and  evaluating  staff  members,  but  an  impor¬ 
tant  fourth  as  well:  responsibility  for  recommending  the 
assignment,  for  better  efficiency,  of  all  personnel.  Unless 
Personnel  Directors  are  invested  with  these  four  responsi¬ 
bilities,  I  do  not  believe  they  can  fulfill  the  function  we 
have  given  them.  For  the  job  of  personnel  management 
doesn’t  stop  when  certified  warm  bodies  have  been 
placed  in  all  certificated  positions. 

To  see  the  job  of  the  Personnel  Director  in  the  round, 
then,  let’s  look  at  each  facet  of  his  job. 


IF  •WE  SUBSCRIBE  to  the  notion  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  position  in  any  educational  system  is  the  class¬ 
room  teacher — and,  hopefully,  most  of  us  do — then  two 
conclusions  logically  follow:  (1)  the  importance  of  the 
administrator  is  in  direct  ratio  to  his  assistance  to  the 

,  ,  ..  teacher:  and  (2)  the  evaluation  of 

by  Lawrence  Magee  ’  ,  ,  .  . 

teachers  and  administrators,  on  the 

basis  of  their  contributions  to  the  educational  program, 
becomes  a  top-priority  function  in  the  system.  This  logic 
takes  us  to  the  province  of  the  Director  of  Personnel. 

Except  in  large  systems,  the  position  of  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector  is  comparatively  new.  It  has  no  heritage,  no  com¬ 
mon  definition,  and  sometimes  no  status.  Even  the  di¬ 
rectors  in  large  systems,  who  today  are  doing  much  of 
the  research  in  the  field,  are  really  neophytes  in  this  area. 
Until  recently,  they  have  been  only  examiners,  research¬ 
ers,  and  record-keepers.  So,  in  a  sense,  the  people  who 
man  our  personnel  departments  are  pioneering  the  way 
into  one  of  the  most  impiortant  areas  in  school  adminis¬ 
tration.  I'heir  importance  is  seen  when  we  recognize 
that  a  well-run  Personnel  Department  gives  firm  support 
to  the  educational  executive  through  wise  personnel  selec¬ 
tions,  while  a  mishandled  department  can  create  dis¬ 
cord  in  a  system. 

Directors  of  Personnel  are  responsible,  first  of  all,  for 
recruiting  teachers  and  administrators.  Many  have  the 
additional  job  of  providing  in-service  education  for  new 
staff  members.  But  there  is  wide  disagreement  over 


Recruitment:  He  screens  applicants  to  single 
out  the  most  highly  trained,  most  qualified,  and  most 
attractive  teachers  available.  Gone  are  the  days  of  the 
prototype  “old  maid”  school  teacher,  prim  of  mind  and 
dress,  who  is  steeped  in  pedagogy  and  out  of  touch  with 
reality.  The  kind  of  teacher  he  is  looking  for  must  be 
a  completely  “whole”  person,  meticulously  groomed  and 
fully  capable  of  meeting  all  situations,  social  as  well  as 
professional.  He  tries  particularly  to  secure  fine  young 
men,  but  not  the  misfits  who  have  met  failure  in  other 
fields  and  have  turned  to  education  because  “the  courses 
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are  easier  and  one  can  gpt  a  teaching  job  some¬ 

where.” 

To  bring  fresh  ideas  and  new  techniques  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  he  recruits  from  the  entire  country,  not  from  just 
one  institution  or  within  one  state. 

When  he  follows  a  simple  rule  of  thumb  and  employs 
the  type  of  person  we  would  be  proud  to  invite  into  our 
home,  introduce  to  our  friends,  and  teach  our  own  chil¬ 
dren,  then  I  believe  he  fulfills  this  facet  of  his  job. 


In-service  education:  Just  as  each  student  in 
class  has  a  right  to  know  the  policy,  rules,  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  that  class,  so  does  each  teacher  have  that  right. 
The  Personnel  Manager  must  see  that  new  teachers  are 
informed  of  the  local  educational  philosophy,  curricular 
offerings,  board  policy,  rules  and  regulations,  state  laws, 
salary  scheduling,  tenure  provisions,  professional  organ¬ 
izations,  additional  benefits,  etc.  But  he  must  also  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  improvement 
of  all  phases  of  the  educational  program. 

He  may  schedule  pre-school  education  sessions  that 
combine  work  and  social  activity.  Breakfasts,  luncheons, 
dinners,  or  other  social  gatherings,  hosted  by  the  teachers’ 
association,  the  administration,  or  community  serv’ice 
clubs  may  be  included  on  his  training  agenda.  For  here 
he  follows  another  rule  of  thumb:  no  one  can  do  his 
best  unless  he  is  happy  with  his  work  and  knows  what  is 
expected  of  him. 


Evaluation:  I  would  like  to  say  right  here 
that  without  doubt  the  most  ineffectual  procedure  in  our 
whole  education  systen.  is  our  system  of  evaluation.  In  no 
other  profession  are  the  mediocre  so  coddled  and  spoon¬ 
fed  and  given  another  and  yet  another  chance.  Yet  in  no 
other  endeavor  is  it  so  vitally  important  that  we  constantly 
evaluate  and  then  eliminate  the  mediocre  as  soon  as  we 
discover  them.  During  the  probationary  period  we  move 
teachers  from  class  to  class  and  principal  to  principal, 
trying  to  find  a  successful  combination.  And  before  we 
will  admit  that  these  people  are  just  not  teachers,  we 
have  them  on  tenure  and  countless  hundreds  of  students 
during  the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  will  be  put 
into  their  classes  and  receive  a  mediocre  education  at 
their  hands. 

Individual  building  principals  cannot  by  themselves 
assume  the  task  of  evaluating  personnel  because  no  form 
or  check  sheet  can  eliminate  divergence  of  opinion  and 
because  nothing  is  more  chaotic  than  a  district  with  dif¬ 
fering  standards  for  retaining  or  dismissing  its  teachers. 
Certainly  we  must  call  on  our  principals,  curriculum  peo¬ 
ple,  and  other  members  of  the  administrative  staff  to  help 
make  decisions;  but,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  a  personnel 
problem. 

In  small  districts  it  can  be  handled  through  classroom 
visitations  and  joint  evaluation  with  the  principals.  In 
medium-sized  districts  it  must  be  organized  and  super¬ 


vised  through  principals  and  curriculum  departments. 
In  large  districts  the  Personnel  Director  organizes  staff 
evaluation  procedures  on  a  regional  basis.  His  rule  of 
thumb  here:  he  should  draw  up  our  recruitment,  train¬ 
ing,  and  evaluation  procedures  as  if  he  were  held  directly 
responsible  for  each  teacher  on  our  staff  who  is  granted 
tenure  and  then  fails. 


Assignment:  The  research  is  now  conclusive 
that  pupil-teacher  ratios  of  1-25,  or  1-30,  or  whatever, 
are  absolutely  meaningless  when  used  to  interpret  edu¬ 
cational  opp)ortunities  for  our  students.  We  could  tick 
off  a  couple  of  examples  of  televised  teaching  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  this.  In  twenty  TV  lectures.  Dr.  Baxter  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  taught  more  people 
to  read  and  enjoy  Shakespeare  than  had  ever  known 
the  Bard  before.  And  our  kindergarten  teachers  tell  us 
they  can  immediately  identify  a  child  who  has  faithfully 
followed  the  instructions  given  on  Ding  Dong  School. 

Reports  of  Ford  Foundation  studies  and  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Experimental  Study  of  the  Utilization  of 
the  Staff  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  nea  studies,  and 
others  all  conclude  that  the  five-period  day,  five-day  week, 
and  thirty-student  class  have  absolutely  no  validity  in 
terms  of  optimum  learning  opportunities.  But  we  know 
that  inspired  teachers  are  successfully  using  educational 
television  to  teach  more  students  more  effectively  than 
they  have  ever  been  taught  before.  The  key  is  an  inspired 
teacher. 


Inspired  teachers  are  teaching  hundreds  of  students 
in  assembly  classes  in  such  subjects  as  history,  literature, 
science,  mathematics,  language,  and  art.  When  a  truly 
inspired  teacher  is  with  a  class,  pupil-teacher  ratios  be¬ 
come  meaningless.  They  stay  important  only  to  the 
mediocre.  More  efficient  assignment  of  these  inspired 
teachers  benefits  not  only  the  student  but  the  teacher  as 
well.  Say  the  average  class  load  for  secondary  teachers 
is  125  students  in  a  five-period  day;  if  an  inspired  teacher 
met  twice  that  number  in  one  or  two  periods,  he  would 
not  only  have  more  time  for  preparation  and  study — and 
recreation — he  also  becomes  twice  as  valuable  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  simple  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Rule  of  thumb 
the  Personnel  Director  follows  here  is  to  locate  the  truly 
outstanding  and  inspired  teachers  and  put  them  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  greatest  number  of  students. 

Of  the  four  responsibilities  of  the  Personnel  Manager, 
his  most  important  is  probably  evaluation.  If  he  recruits 
promising  teachers,  trains  them  well,  evaluates  them  reg¬ 
ularly,  and  assigns  them  properly,  then  he  will  perforce 
raise  the  educational  standards  in  his  education  system. 
The  final  rule  of  thumb  is  for  the  educational  executive 
himself  to  follow:  pick  your  Personnel  Director  knowing 
that  some  of  the  most  important  decisions  to  affect  your 
system  will  be  made  in  his  office.  • 


Dr.  Magee,  superintendent  of  Palo  Verde  Unified  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  Blythe,  Cal.,  was  formerly  director  of  personnel  services 
with  the  Baldwin  Park  (Cal.)  Unified  School  District. 
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Smith  College’s  new  Zisskind  &  Cutter  Dormitory, 
designed  by  Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill,  is 
an  excellent  example  of  a  livable  dorm. 
Interiors,  shown  on  these  two  pages,  were 
executed  by  Elizabeth  Draper,  AID. 


OVERVIEW 


The  first  stage  in  the  educational  weaning  process 
is  when  the  child  skips  off  to  kindergarten.  The 
second  stage  is  when  he  packs  his  bag  and  drives  off  to 
boarding  school  or  college.  Where  he  unpacks  that  bag 
can  be  as  important  as  the  classrooms,  library,  and  lec¬ 
ture  halls  in  which  he  pursues  his  formal  education. 
Therefore,  school  and  college  dorms  should  be  outfitted 
with  as  much  of  an  eye  to  their  “livability”  as  to  their 
cost. 

Decisions  on  dorm  design  and  furnishings  will  weigh 
more  heavily  on  administrators  than  ever  during  the 
coming  years,  for  steadily  rising  enrollments  are  bursting 
present  residences  at  the  seams.  Last  year,  according  to 
Overview’s  construction  survey,  higher  education  spent 
$318  million  to  construct  491  dormitories  and  another 
$25  million  to  furnish  them.  (Major  help  has  come  from 
Congress'  $300  million-a-year,  four-year  extension  of  its 
Community  Facilities  Administration  loan  program — 
under  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency — for 
dorms,  dining  halls,  college  unions,  and  married-student 
and  faculty  housing.)  With  needs  of  this  magnitude, 
dorm  planners  are  feeling  the  pressure  to  select  furnish¬ 
ings  that  can  be  lived  with  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Lounge  furniture  gets  some  of  the  hardest  use  in  any 
student  dorm.  For  these  items,  T.  M.  Rehder,  director 


Corner  hi-fi  set,  fireplace,  deep  pile  carpet, 
overstaffed  furniture,  art  prints,  and 
plantings  give  the  Smith  dorm’s  lounge 
all  the  comforts  of  a  fashionable  home. 


THE 
LIVABLE 
DORM 


Plastic-surfaced  dtning  tables  and  chairs  and 
tile  floor  were  chosen  for  their  contemporary 
styling  and  easy  maintenance. 


Reception  room  is  given  refreshing 
tone  with  metal  frame  furniture, 
quarry  tile  floor  and  splash  of  sun. 


Window  walls  and  glass  doors  seem  to  extend  the 
lounge  onto  the  landscaped  court.  Minimum 
of  drapery  also  reflects  contemporary  design. 


pbotof  bj  Alexandre  Gaortee 
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Dearbom-Mtssar  photo 


Molitor  plioto 

Movable  furniture  allows  more  flexibility  in  room 
arrangements — important  when  more  students  are  moved 
into  existing  dorms.  Another  advantage  in  women’s 
dorms  {as  at  Bates  College,  above)  is  that  co-eds 
have  the  joy  of  “arranging”  their  own  rooms. 


OVERVIEW 


Built-in  furnishings,  like  these  in  a  Washington 
State  College  men’s  dorm,  are  figured  as  part  of 
construction  and  are  thereby  covered  by  government- 
financed  building  loans.  They  can  also  serve  as 
room  dividers  in  place  of  more  expensive  building  walls. 


of  dorms  and  dining  serv  ices  at  State  University  of  Iowa, 
suggests  these  specifications:  kiln-dried  hardwood 
frames;  screwed  and  glued  corner  blocks  with  recessed 
steel  plates;  rear  legs  a  continuous  part  of  the  back 
frame;  heavy-duty  upholstery;  and  plastic  table  surfaces. 
Rehder  urges  that  “the  reputation  of  any  manufacturer 
be  checked  and  double  checked  before  any  item  is 
ordered.”  Other  tips:  make  all  orders  contingent  upon 
approval  of  samples;  visit  the  factory  before  placing  a 
large  order;  and  visit  dorms  that  have  been  in  use  a 
year  or  more  to  check  merits  of  different  types  of  furn¬ 
ishings. 

Dorm  planners  can  get  professional  counsel  from  a 
furnishings  consultant-contractor  who  specializes  in  the 
education  field  and  knows  the  furnishings  market.  Under 
contract,  he  will  act  as  the  institution’s  agent,  selecting 
and  purchasing  all  items.  Another  professional  who  knows 
the  market  and  offers  distinctive  service  is  the  interior 
designer.  He  should  be  called  early  into  planning  ses¬ 
sions  to  work  with  the  architect  and  staff  in  coordinating 
colors,  textures,  and  lighting  effects.  Gilbert  A.  Force, 
Chicago  consultant-contractor,  has  evolved  this  formula 
to  determine  the  cost  of  any  dorm  project:  “base  cost 
+  delivery  +  installation  +  staff  time  spent  on  studies 
+  maintenance  years  of  service  =  real  annual  cost.”  Ed¬ 
ucational  planners  might  add  this:  residential  facilities 
f  academic  facilities  =  the  student’s  total  educational 
environment.  • 


Dorm  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
includes  a  room  where  girls  can  press 
their  clothes  and  brew  a  cup  of  tea. 

Women’s  dorm  dining  room  at  State 
University  of  Iowa  is  given  Provincial 
styling.  Chairs  are  covered  with 
fabric-simulated  plastic. 


Long  lounge  in  Mary  Larkley  Residence  Hall  at 
University  of  Michigan  has  two  folding  partitions 
to  divide  the  area  into  the  right  size  for  each  social 
function.  Wall  panelling,  draperies,  carpeting, 
and  chandeliers  give  the  lounge  a  homey  atmosphere. 


Lens-Art  photn 
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THE 

ITINERANT 


Purvej/or  of  more  than 
hooks  and  a-v  aids,  he's 
the  unofficial  school- 
to-school  reporter. 


Textbook  and  instructional  materials  publishers  are 
enjoying  record  prosperity.  Publishers’  Weekly  re¬ 
ports  that  textbook  publishers  took  in  $336  million  last 
year  in  the  sale  of  more  than  215  million  books.  By  1965, 
their  yearly  sales  volume  should  exceed  250  million  books. 

Though  this  sales  boom  is  largely  a  result  of  the  mas¬ 
sive  increase  in  school  population,  the  itinerant  salesmen 
deser\'e  ample  credit,  also.  These  instructional  materials 
salesmen — known  generically  as  “bookmen,”  a  title  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  days  when  publishers’  representatives  car¬ 
ried  samples  in  cloth  bookbags — are  personally  respon¬ 
sible  for  putting  millions  of  books  into  thousands  of  school 
libraries  each  year. 

The  value  of  a  bookman  is  determined  mainly  by  the 
volume  of  business  he  brings  in;  but  his  success  is  rated 
in  other  ways,  too.  His  employers  know  their  success  is 
heavily  dependent  on  providing  good,  long-range  service. 
Therefore,  they  expect  a  bookman  to  promote  products 
in  a  scrupulously  honest  manner  and  to  provide  extra 
services  for  customers.  “The  bookman  is  his  company  in 
the  territory  he  covers,”  says  George  D.  Gilbert,  president 
of  Prentice  Hall’s  educational  book  division.  “Since  his 
company  produces  a  special  kind  of  product,”  Gilbert 
says,  “the  bookman  must  be  able  to  service  his  sales  ma¬ 
terial  in  an  equally  specialized  way.” 

Although  the  ranks  of  bookmen  have  recently  been 
swelled  by  hundreds  of  eager  young  salesmen,  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  profession  have  prevailed,  thanks  to  examples 
set  by  a  few  devoted  old-timers. 

Forty-year  Man 

Typical  is  Louis  E.  Cadieux,  just  retired  after  forty 
years  w’ith  Allyn  and  Bacon  covering  schools  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  area.  Well-educated  and  an  accomplished  linguist, 
Cadieux  was  at  home  in  classrooms  and  lecture  halls. 
Though  physically  small,  he  invariably  earned  towering 
respect  from  the  teachers  and  administrators  with  whom 
he  dealt.  He  never  carried  a  bookbag,  depending  always 
upon  the  vast  store  of  knowledge  at  his  command  and 
perhaps  a  circular  or  two  for  illustration.  His  sales  pitch 
was  simple  but  effective.  He  developed  several  basic  lec¬ 
tures  for  main  topic  areas  and  would  present  them  to 
teachers,  entertaining  his  audience  with  bon  mots  while 
getting  his  sales  message  across  with  maximum  effect. 
During  World  War  H  gasoline  rationing,  bookmen  usu¬ 
ally  rode  three  or  four  to  a  car.  But  Cadieux  made  a 
practice  of  traveling  alone  by  train.  He  would  telephone 
ahead  to  a  school,  arranging  to  be  picked  up  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  taken  to  the  school,  and  then  transported  back  to 
the  station  in  time  to  make  a  connection  for  his  next 
call.  No  one  ever  felt  it  an  imposition  to  chauffeur  Louis 
Cadieux  around. 

Another  outstanding  bookman  was  the  late  David  J. 
Schleicher,  also  of  Allyn  and  Bacon.  Schleicher  took  tre¬ 
mendous  pride  in  his  profession.  He  spent  thirty-two 
years  covering  schools  in  central  and  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  leaving  home  early  every  Monday  and  not  re- 
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turning  until  late  Friday  evening.  His  planning  was 
meticulous.  By  the  time  schools  opened  in  September, 
he  would  have  mapped  out  a  precise  itinerary  to  carry 
him  through  to  the  closing  of  schools  in  June.  His  homely 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  wisdom  made  him  popular  with 
editors,  authors,  educators,  and  other  salesmen.  For  years, 
a  columnist  syndicated  in  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
quoted  Schleicher  whenever  schools  were  in  the  news. 

Prominent  among  salesmen  of  other  classroom  aids  is 
C.  Howard  Tabler,  regional  director  of  Coronet  Instruc¬ 
tional  Films.  Tabler,  an  educator  for  twenty-one  years 
before  joining  Coronet,  says  that  film  ownership  is  still 
a  new  idea  in  a  number  of  school  systems.  “Many  ques¬ 
tions  from  prospective  customers  deal  with  possible  me¬ 
chanical  problems,”  Tabler  says.  “I’ve  helped  solve  such 
problems  in  so  many  places  that  I’m  able  to  clear  up 
doubts  and  pass  on  much  valuable  information.”  Work¬ 
shops  are  another  way  Tabler  and  his  colleagues  pass  on 
important  advice.  During  an  interview,  if  a  principal  says 
he  is  having  difficulty  getting  teachers  to  use  films  cor¬ 
rectly,  Tabler  will  often  suggest  a  workshop  session  for 
teachers. 

The  bookman  also  serves  as  an  informal  “listening 
post”  for  educators.  On  his  rounds  he  picks  up  ideas  and 
bits  of  information  and  passes  them  on,  providing  a 
constant  flow  of  news  to  educatci.s  about  the  latest 
goings-on  in  surrounding  school  districts.  He  frequently 
passes  on  information  about  job  openings  as  well.  “For 
example,”  Tabler  says,  “I  might  hear  that  the  principal 
of  a  high  school  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

I  pass  the  information  along  and  often  a  person  I’ve 
talked  to  lands  the  job.” 

Stimulating  Remedy 

Salesmen  of  educational  testing  and  research  materials 
take  great  pains  to  make  sure  their  products  are  used  to 
best  advantage.  William  T.  Stimson  of  Science  Research 
Associates,  a  former  director  of  Romance  languages  at 
Wellesley  (Mass.)  High  School,  recalls  this  experience: 

test  analysis  I  made  at  an  all-girls  high  school  showed 
that  students  were  low  in  science  background  information 
and  science  reading  skills.”  Stimson  suggested  a  dual 
remedy :  ( 1 )  that  all  English  teachers  assign  book  reports 
and  outside  reading  only  in  science  literature  for  the  rest 
of  the  semester;  (2)  that  a  meeting  of  teachers  and  local 
library  officials  be  held  to  see  that  each  girl  got  a  libraiy- 
card.  To  help  carry  out  the  program,  the  library  set  up 
a  special  science  section  and  helped  students  select  the 
proper  books.  “Ten  days  after  the  program  started,” 
Stimson  says,  “the  principal  wrote  me  that  272  science 
lxx)ks  had  been  signed  out  in  the  first  week.”  Demand 
was  so  great,  Stimson  says,  that  the  library  had  to  order 
a  number  of  new  books  to  keep  the  program  from  bog¬ 
ging  down. 

One  of  the  younger  generation  of  bookmen  is  Charles 
W.  “Chuck”  Greer,  currently  Florida  sales  representative 
for  Silver  Burdett.  Chuck  is  a  colorful  person  whose  re¬ 


conditioned  Stutz  Bearcat  has  been  a  familiar  sight  to 
schoolmen.  A  bachelor,  he  has  helped  several  foreign 
students  through  American  colleges;  among  them,  a 
young  Chinese  interpreter  he  met  while  serving  with  the 
Flying  Tigers  during  World  War  II,  and  a  German  boy 
whom  he  recently  put  through  the  University  of  Florida. 
“It’s  just  my  way  of  compensating  for  not  being  a  family- 
man  myself,”  he  says. 

Chuck’s  charity  to  young  pKJople  has  even  extended  to 
natal  assistance.  A  few  years  ago,  while  on  the  road  near 
Atlantic  Beach,  Florida,  he  was  flagged  down  by  a  blind 
man.  Chuck  picked  up  the  man  and  the  man’s  wife,  who 
was  in  labor,  and  drove  them  seventeen  miles  to  a  hos¬ 
pital,  getting  there  just  in  time  for  the  baby  to  be  born. 
The  parents  gratefully  named  the  child  Charles  Greer 
Owens. 

A  Man  of  Probity 

A  bookman’s  background  is  usually  similar  to  a  teach¬ 
er’s  or  a  school  administrator’s.  Frequently  he  has  been  an 
educator  himself.  Like  an  educator,  he  must  be  a  man  of 
personal  and  professional  probity  and  he  must  be  willing 
and  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in 
education. 

Part  of  a  bookman’s  job  is  to  ser\  e  as  liaison  man  be¬ 
tween  educators  and  his  editor.  In  this  capacity  he 
gathers  much  important  information,  esjjecially  criticism 
of  his  own  books  and  those  of  competitors.  His  editor 
often  has  him  p>ose  questions  to  educators  on  matters 
pertinent  to  good  textbook  production.  These  informal 
opinion  surveys  enable  the  bookman  to  show  his  editor 
what  kind  of  book,  film,  test,  etc.,  is  needed  so  that  it  can 
be  produced  properly  and  ahead  of  the  competition.  The 
most  successful  textbooks — those  that  have  sold  in  the 
millions,  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  have  proved 
most  helpful  to  students — were  developed  through  effec¬ 
tive  feedback  from  educator  to  bookman  to  editor. 

Though  a  bookman  is  primarily  a  salesman,  his  sales¬ 
manship  is  rooted  in  sound  professional  knowledge.  He 
must  be  as  devoted  to  better  education  as  he  is  to  better 
sales.  He  knows  that  if  an  educator  is  pressured  into 
buying  the  wrong  book,  the  educator  s  confidence  will  be 
lost,  killing  future  sales. 

The  success  of  some  bookmen  stems  from  their  abilities 
as  raconteurs;  others  chalk  up  impressive  sales  through 
skill  as  p)oliticians  and  manipulators.  But  the  really  pro¬ 
fessional  bookmen — the  Cadieuxs,  the  Schleichers,  the 
Tablers,  the  Stimsons,  the  Greers — are  capable  of  schol¬ 
arly  conversation  with  educators,  helping  them  decide 
which  books  are  best  for  their  students.  Such  men  are 
important  participants  in  the  development  of  better  edu¬ 
cation.  Their  commitment  is  best  stated  in  the  Creed  for 
Professional  Bookmen,  which  concludes  with  this  state¬ 
ment:  “The  Bookman  weighs  his  endeavors  on  the  scales 
of  Truth,  Fairness,  Goodwill,  Friendship,  and  Mutual 
Benefits  as  they  accrue  to  the  student,  the  teacher,  the 
school,  his  employer,  and  himself.”  • 
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PLAYBACK 
ON  TAPE 
AND  FILM 


by  Frederick  M.  Remley,  Jr. 


Every  day  our  office  receives  queries  from  educational 
executives  who  believe  the  time  is  right  to  tool  up 
for  educational  television.  “How  should  we  introduce 
television  into  our  system?”  they  want  to  know.  “And 
what  kind  of  equipment  would  we  need?”  Right  here  we 
usually  caution  them  to 
make  haste  slowly.  Local 
uses  of  this  new  medium  vary  too  widely  to  permit  hard 
and  fast  answers  to  their  questions — particularly  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  type  of  television  recording  equipment 
in  use. 

There  are  two  practical  systems  for  recording  tele¬ 
vision  signals;  film  (kinescope)  and  the  newer  television 
(video)  tape.  The  main  difference  between  film  and  tape 
is  the  method  of  reproduction  or  playback.  Once  a  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  recorded,  by  either  system,  it  must  be 
played  back  to  be  utilized.  Video  tape  can  be  played  back 
only  on  a  television  tape  recorder.  Any  16  mm  motion 
l)icture  projector,  however,  can  be  used  to  play  back 
film  recording.  Each  system  has  some  advantages  over  the 
other,  depending  on  the  uses  it  will  be  put  to. 

.^t  the  University  of  Michigan  Television  Uenter  we 
use  both  film  and  tape.  We  have  made  television  film 
recordings  now  for  nearly  seven  years.  When  we  added 
tape  recording  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  though,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  film  recordings  did  not  let  up  in  the  slightest. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  actually  turned  out  more 
film  recordings  since  we  acquired  the  television  tape  re¬ 
corder.  This  may  seem  a  little  hard  to  explain  but  I 


Mr.  Remley  is  tecKnical  director  of  broadcasting  at  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 


think  as  we  look  into  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  both  recording  systems  the  reasons  will  become  clear. 

So  far  as  the  quality  of  the  finished  recording  is  con¬ 
cerned,  tape  and  film  are  equally  capable  of  excellent 
results.  Much  depends  upon  the  care  taken  in  quality 
control  of  all  steps  in  program  origin  and  recording. 
Quality  also  depends  upon  the  use  to  which  the  record¬ 
ing  will  be  put. 

If  the  recording  is  intended  for  broadcast  over  a  tele- 
\  ision  station,  then,  in  general,  tape  has  more  advantages. 
It  is  designed  for,  and  is  almost  ideally  suited  to,  broad¬ 
cast  television. 

Tape  will  also  do  a  fine  job  on  closed-circuit  television, 
but  so  will  film.  When  film  is  used  to  record  for  subse¬ 
quent  rebroadcast,  however,  it  passes  through  a  number 
of  additional  stages  in  the  reproducing  process.  We  must 
go  from  a  television  picture  to  a  film  picture  and  back 
to  a  television  picture  to  broadcast. 

Tape,  on  the  other  hand,  records  the  television  signal 
directly — it  is  not  converted  to  another  type  of  signal. 
Net  result  is  that  a  film  recording  can  appear  to  be  excel¬ 
lent  when  viewed  on  a  motion  picture  screen,  projected 
with  an  audio-visual  type  of  projector,  but  when  it  is  re¬ 
televised  it  may  appear  less  satisfactory  than  tape. 

Let  us  compare  film  and  tape  from  another  stand¬ 
point.  If  the  intent  is  to  record  the  material  for  perma¬ 
nent  preservation  and  perhaps  for  distribution  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  viewing  locations  within  a  system  or  even  through¬ 
out  an  entire  state,  then  film  is  generally  preferable. 
This  is  because  film  is  easily  projected  and  because  film 
recordings  are  less  exjjensive  to  duplicate. 

Let’s  look  now  at  an  example  of  the  superiority  of 
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tape.  Say  you  plan  to  record  lessons  which  are  to  be 
shown  just  once.  Here  tape  has  the  advantage.  It  can 
be  played  back  immediately  after  it  is  recorded,  and 
when  the  recording  is  no  longer  needed  the  tape  can  be 
erased  and  used  again. 

When  making  duplicate  copies,  film  has  the  edge  on 
tape.  The  only  way  to  make  copies  of  television  tape  re¬ 
cordings  is  to  play  a  tape  back  and  re-record  it  on  an¬ 
other  video  tape  recorder.  This  is  an  expensive  process 
(the  investment  in  machines  can  be  well-nigh  prohibitive 
for  many  potential  users).  Tapes  can  be  commercially 
duplicated,  but  this  is  generally  more  expensive  than 
duplicating  a  film  recording. 

The  most  common  way  to  duplicate  television  films 
is  to  make  a  negative  from  which  additional  prints  are 
made  as  needed  (similar  to  duplicating  black-and-white 
still  photographs) .  A  reasonable  number  of  prints  can 
be  made  from  a  negative,  making  it  less  expensive  than 
tape  to  reproduce  several  copies  of  a  single  program. 

Many  questions  are  asked  about  the  storage  of  film 
and  tape.  They  both  require  carefully  controlled  storage 
conditions — not  too  hot,  not  too  humid.  Taf>e  for  tele¬ 
vision  recording  is  two  inches  wide,  whereas  16  mm  film 
on  its  reel  is  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in  width  and 
requires  only  half  the  shelf  space.  Another  point:  an 
hour-long  tape  weighs  considerably  more  than  an  hour 
of  film,  which  makes  a  difference  in  shipping  costs. 

We  have  delayed  drawing  any  comparison  of  the 
equipment  necessary  to  mount  a  system  employing  either 
tape  or  film.  Cost  comparisons  can  only  be  approxi¬ 
mated  since  the  accessories  and  necessary  devices  required 
to  operate  either  system  will  vary  according  to  individual 
conditions  and  objectives. 

Prices  Now  Comparable 

In  general,  the  tape  recorder  has  been  about  twice  as 
expensive  as  the  film  recorder  but  this  may  soon  change. 
Two  American  manufacturers  announced  in  March  that 
they  are  introducing  new  tape  recorders,  designed  for 
closed  circuit,  at  less  than  half  the  present  price.  This  will 
close  the  gap  in  initial  investment  between  the  two  sys¬ 
tems.  These  new  tape  recorders  are  not  designed  to  meet 
exacting  fcc  specifications  for  on-the-air  use  but  they  are 
capable  of  quality  results  on  closed-circuit  transmissions. 
Interchange  between  different  manufacturers’  equipment 
for  such  tape  recording  is  not  possible. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  operating  expenses.  The  raw  mate¬ 
rial  for  tapje  recording — the  tape  itself — is  considerably 
more  expensive  than  film  stock.  There  is  another  sig¬ 
nificant  cost  with  tape:  the  expense  of  the  video  record¬ 
ing  head.  This  is  the  part  of  the  machine  that  contacts 
the  tape  and  does  the  actual  recording.  These  heads  wear 
out  gradually  and  must  be  replaced. 

In  film  recording  we  have  the  expense  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial — the  film  stock  itself — and  the  cost  of  developing  and 
printing  that  film.  When  multiple  copies  are  required,  the 
cost  of  the  film  recording  method  shows  a  definite  ad¬ 
vantage  over  tap>e. 

Both  types  of  recording  machines  are  complex  elec¬ 
tronically  and  need  skilled  ojjeration  and  maintenance. 
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The  machines  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  sim¬ 
plicity  of  an  audio  recorder  which  is  simply  turned  on, 
receives  the  push  of  a  button,  and  starts  recording.  Film 
and  tape  equipment  need  careful  adjustment  prior  to 
recording  for  quality  results.  Also,  since  most  electronics 
technicians  are  not  familiar  with  film  technique,  it  is 
wise  to  get  competent  advice  on  film  problems  before  in- 
\  esting  in  a  television  film  recorder. 

To  commit  the  sin  of  generalization,  we  might  sum  up 
with  this:  (1)  tape  offers  the  advantages  of  better  re¬ 
production  and  immediate  playback;  (2)  film  equipment 
has,  up  to  now,  been  less  exf)ensive;  (3)  film  equipment 
is  easier  to  maintain;  (4)  film  is  less  expensive  and 
cumbersome  to  reproduce. 

But  the  recording  system  is  not  the  sole  answer  to  pro¬ 
viding  good  closed-circuit  television.  The  quality  of  any- 
recording  process  depends  upon  the  material  fed  into 
it.  Just  as  you  can’t  make  a  good  sound  recording  with 
a  poor  microphone  in  a  room  with  pxxjr  acoustics,  neither 
can  television  recording  surpass  the  quality  of  the  original 
television  picture.  Before  entering  into  any  detailed  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  recording  process,  then,  it  is  necessary  to 
plan  the  signal  source. 

In  the  final  analysis,  you  must  have  the  equipment, 
you  must  have  the  studio,  you  must  have  the  camera, 
and,  above  all,  you  must  know  how  to  use  what  you  have. 
There  is  a  continually  expanding  library  of  good  pub¬ 
lished  information  on  closed-circuit  television.  By  all 
means  make  use  of  as  much  of  this  information  as  you 
possibly  can. 

\  final  recommendation:  talk  with  a  competent  tele¬ 
vision  consultant  before  you  come  to  a  decision.  He 
will  steer  you  away  from  many  pitfalls,  guide  you  to  the 
right  equipment,  and  help  you  plan  the  best  possible 
application  of  this  new  and  exciting  medium  of  tele¬ 
vision  to  meet  your  requirements.  • 
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Separate  chapel  has  glass  front  and 
natural  stone  walls  with  mosaic 
pattern.  The  school’s  72-acre 
site  was  once  a  private  estate. 


Glass-enclosed  library  has  acoustical 
plaster  for  noise  control, 
upholstered  furniture  for  comfort, 
and  plastic-topped  tables  for  easy 
maintenance.  Lighting  is  by 
fluorescent  strip. 
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STUDENT  TRAFFIC  control  can  in¬ 
volve  more  than  just  getting 
students  from  one  class  to  another 
with  ease.  In  planning  LaSalle  Col¬ 
lege  High  School,  a  Catholic  boys’ 
high  school  near  Philadelphia,  the 
Order  of  Christian  Brothers  worked 
with  Architects  Nolen  &  Swinburne 
to  devise  a  tra.'Iic  plan  that  brings 
the  students  into  daily  contact  with 
the  administration  and  library. 

Single-story  corridor  buildings,  one 
housing  the  library  and  the  other  con¬ 
taining  the  administrative  offices, 
connect  the  activities  unit  (gym¬ 
nasium  and  auditorium)  and  aca¬ 
demic  unit.  Students  going  from  a 
classroom  to  the  gym  or  auditorium 
must  go  past  the  offices  and  on  their 
return  trip  they  must  pass  the  library 
(see  plan  at  left).  Students  .“ire 
brought  past  these  facilities  and,  since 
both  library  and  offices  are  glass- 


Dotted  line  shows  traffic  control  at  LaSalle  College  High  School.  Students 
must  pass  the  glass-walled  administrative  offices  and  library  to  go  from 
auditorium  or  gym  to  classrooms — an  inducement  to  use  the  facilities. 
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This  Way  to  the  Books 


enclosed,  in  full  view  of  them.  Not 
only  is  it  convenient  for  them  to  stop 
in  to  get  a  book  or  talk  to  an  advisor, 
but  the  open  display  of  these  facilities 
serves  as  a  subtle  reminder  of  their 
availability.  Another  advantage  in 
putting  the  20,000-volume  library 
and  administrative  offices  “under 
glass”  is  the  feeling  of  spaciousness 
achieved  despite  the  school’s  compact 
plan  (1,000-student  capacity  with 
complete  activities  and  academic  fa¬ 
cilities  housed  in  125,000  sq.  ft.) . 

The  architects  retained  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  72-acre  site  (formerly 
an  industrialist’s  estate)  and  located 
the  inner  court  to  retain  three  stately 
oaVs.  Campus  paths  are  dotted  with 
mushroom-shaped  lawn  lights  and 
wooden  benches. 

The  three  stories  in  the  academic 
wing  are  connected  by  a  passenger- 
service  elevator.  Classroom  walls  and 


Path  leads  from  academic  building 
in  background  to  the  chapel. 
In  foreground  is  the  chapel’s 
concrete-walled  staircase. 


Hubbard  photo 


Mushroom-shaped  lawn  lights 
and  wooden  benches  add  pleasant 
touch  to  campus  paths. 


seating  100.  Cafeteria  and  kitchen 
are  located  beneath  the  gym. 

A  chapel  for  faculty  and  students 
is  located  next  to  the  faculty  house. 
Although  relatively  small,  it  achieves 
a  cathedral  effect  through  its  design 
and  dimensions.  Its  interior  includes 
wooden  screens  with  religious  motif 
and  white  vinyl  slabs  that  break  the 
sunlight  as  it  slants  through  the  sheer 
gl.ass  front.  The  altar  is  against  a 
natural  stone  wall.  Total  cost  of  the 
LaSalle  school  was  $2.3  million.  • 
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Three  dimensional 

aerial  photographs 

in  the  unique  form: 


will  make  your  courses 

come  alive  — 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  how 
this  space-age,  GEOGLYPHic  tech¬ 
nique  can  supplement  your  texts  in: 
Geography  —  Earth  Science  —  Geology 
—  Current  Events  —  History  —  etc.  ask 
for  our  3-D  brochure  — 

“North  America  by  Air^’ 

Education  Division, 

GEOTECHNICS  AND  RESOURCES  INCORPORATED 
Westchester  County  Airport 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Use  Reply  card  in  back  of  Overview 


chalkboards  are  blue  on  southwest 
side,  tan  on  northeast — a  color  dif¬ 
ference  dictated  by  the  way  light  hits 
the  different  sides  of  the  building. 
Heat-and-glare-reducing  gray  glass 
windows  and  exterior  sun  shades  of 
white  plastic  make  classroom  win¬ 
dow  shades  unnecessary. 

The  auditorium  seats  1,000  with  a 
200-permanent-seat  balcony  and  800 
movable  chairs.  Sky-lighted  gym  seats 
1 ,000  on  folding  bleachers.  The  swim¬ 
ming  pool  has  a  spectator  balcony 
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All  sted.  Plywood  Of 
podded  seats  avail¬ 
able.  Complete  line. 
Direct  prices,  dis 
counts.  See  Catalog. 


TABLE  ami 

trucks 

7  models  and  sizes.  For  trans¬ 
porting.  storing.  Easy  to  load 
and  unload,  smooth  ruling. 


'THon/toe 
I  CATALOG  I 
mCOLORSi 


REAL  PRICE  SAVINGS 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Churches,  Schools,  Clubs,  Lodges  and  all 
organizations — attention!  Direct-from-fac- 
tory  prices  on  famous  MONROE  FOLDING 
TABLES.  Unmatched  for  quality,  durability, 
convenience.  Automatic  locking  legs.  94 
models  and  sizes.  Mail  coupon  today  for 
our  new  1962  catalog.  Color  pictures  on 
full  line — folding  tables,  chairs,  portable 
partitions,  table  &  chair  trucks,  risers,  etc. 


MAIL  THIS  SPECIAL  COUPON  TODAYI 


\  PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  NEW  1967  MONROE  CATALOG,  WITH  FULL 
I  INFORMATION  ON  YOUR  DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICES. 

!  NAME  OF  CHURCH,  ORGANIZATION _ 


j  MAIl  TO _ 

I  ADDRESS _ 

j  CITY _ 

I  W*  or*  inl*r*tt«d  in  (Tobt«s,  Choirs,  oK.) 


66  Church  St. 


EXECUTIVES 
A  L’ECOLE 

A  LUXURIOUS  chateau  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris 
is  the  schoolhouse  (Centre  de  Recherches  et 
d’Etudes  des  Chefs  d’Entreprise)  for  the  top 
echelon  of  French  management.  Limited  to  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  have  been  policy-makers  in  their 
companies  for  at  least  ten  years,  the  Research  and 
Study  Center  offers  four-week  seminars  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems,  employee  relations,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  developments.  The  Center  augments  its 
permanent  staff  of  five  instructors  with  high  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  professors  and  scientists  from 
universities  and  technical  institutes.  It  also  pub¬ 
lishes  seminar  findings  and  distributes  them  among 
French  opinion-makers  to  “help  break  down  the 
communications  barriers  between  the  business 
community  and  professional  men,  intellectuals,  and 
government  officials.”  • 
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Traffic  marred  areas? 


France’s  business  leaders  meet  informally  at 
the  Research  and  Study  Center  to  talk  com¬ 
mon  problems  of  sales  methods  and  markets. 


Instructors  include  France’s  top  leaders. 


Executives’  “school”  is  in  the  Chateau  Jouy- 
en-Josas  near  Paris.  It  was  organized  eight 
years  ago  and  has  enrolled  over  900  business 
leaders  in  seminars  on  administrative  topics. 

Photos  rourtMj  '‘France  Actuelle  ’ 


SAVE  TIME  and  labor  on  floor  care  with  this  new  spray 
method  using  “SCOTCH-BRITE"  BRAND  Floor  Maintenance 
Pads.  To  prepare  floor,  sweep  or  dustmop  area  to  be 
cleaned.  With  a  water-wax-detergent  solution  in  a  spray-gun 
or  spray-bottle,  lightly  spray  ahead  of  machine.  “SCOTCH- 
BRITE”  Pad  picks  up  dirt  and  buffs  dry  in  one  operation. 
Your  floors  are  kept  at  a  higher  level  of  appearance  with 
less  strippings. 


“SCOTCH-BRITE”  PADS  work  on  any 
floor  machine.  Won’t  splash,  won't 
rust . . .  can  be  rinsed  in  clean  water, 
dried  quickly  and  reused.  Get  a  free 
demonstration  on  your  floor.  Write: 
3M  Co.,  Dept.  ABW-121,  900  Bush 
Avenue,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 


Ma  u  s  s*T.  orr 

"SCOTCH-BRITE” 

BRAND 

FLOOR  MAINTENANCE  PADS 
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'  SCOTCM  BSITE”  IS  A  RCSiSTCRCD  TRADEMARK  OF  9M  CO.,  ST 
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Part  II 


IN  LAST  month's  Maintenance  column,  a  panel  of 
six  building  experts  gave  school  planners  points  to 
consider  in  the  selection  of  windows,  doors,  and  hard¬ 
ware.  They  conclude  the  series  here  w’ith  descriptions 
of  the  merits — in  terms  of  performance,  cost,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  appearance — of  various  types  of  finishing 
iTiaterials  for  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings. 

Floors 

Asphalt  Tile.  Over  the  years  it  has  been  difficult  to 
find  a  low  cost,  adequate  substitute  for  asphalt  tile.  It 
does  have  the  problem  of  indentation  under  heavy  loads 
on  small  leg  caps,  but  so  do  most  floor  materials.  A 
sturdy,  economical  material,  asphalt  tile  requires  frequent 
cleaning  and  waxing. 

Vinyl  Asbestos.  It  is  gaining  in  popularity,  since  it 
is  cheaper  than  straight  vinyl  tile  but  apparently  equal 
to  it  in  wearing  and  maintenance  qualities.  It  comes  in 
a  wide  selection  of  good  colors.  Its  surface  requires 
special  maintenance. 

I'inyl  Tile.  Expensive  but  low  in  maintenance.  Cost 
decisions  between  this  and  vinyl  asbestos  are  difficult  to 
make  because  neither  material  has  stood  the  test  of  many 
years  of  use.  It  indents  less  easily  than  asphalt  tile  but 
can  be  damaged  by  dampness. 

Rubber  Tile.  An  eA^ellent  material  in  the  upper  price 
ranges,  hence  is  found  mostly  in  special-purpose  a^as. 
It  is  superb  for  sound  reduction  in  libraries,  audio-visual 
rooms,  etc.  It  indents  but  recovers  easily.  It  requires 
special  surface  treatment  in  maintenance. 

Cork  Tile.  Though  it  is  expensive  and  requires  care¬ 
ful  maintenance,  it  is  excellent  for  special  design  treat¬ 
ment  and  for  areas  requiring  sound  control.  It  is  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  dampness  and  is  easily  damaged  by 
acid  or  alkali. 


Linoleum.  There  are  schools  in  which  old  “battle¬ 
ship”  linoleum  has  been  in  use  for  forty  years,  but  the 
more  recent  linoleums  have  not  served  as  well.  It  is 
expensive,  difficult  to  patch,  and  requires  special  sur¬ 
face  treatment  in  maintenance. 

Exposed  Concrete.  In  some  cases  concrete  slab  must 
be  left  exposed  for  economic  reasons.  Though  not  an 
ideal  floor  material,  it  can  serve  adequately  if  properly 
Tiiaintained.  It  must  be  hardened  to  prevent  “dusting.” 
When  concrete  is  hardened  and  has  color  added,  it  can 
prove  to  be  almost  as  costly  as  asphalt  tile.  It  is  noisy 
and  difficult  to  clean.  This  is  especially  true  when  it  is 
left  unpainted. 

Wood.  It  has  an  excellent  appearance  but  requires 
careful  routine  to  maintain  it.  Should  be  considered 
for  areas  where  a  special  accent  is  desired.  Wood  is 
the  best  flooring  for  gyms,  and  though  it  is  fairly  easy 
to  clean,  it  requires  frequent  surface  treatment. 

Terrazzo.  This  can  be  a  beautiful  and  easily-main¬ 
tained  material  if  color  patterns  are  right  and  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  installed.  It  is  expensive,  however,  and  subject  to 
ugly  cracking  unless  it  is  carefully  laid.  It  does  not  indent, 
is  easily  cleaned,  and  is  not  affected  by  dampness.  It  is 
a  good  finish  for  heavy-use  travel  areas,  but  some  of 
the  new  thin  or  monolithic  terrazzo  has  not  been  wear¬ 
ing  as  well  as  it  should. 

Ceramic  Tile.  An  ideal  material  for  washrooms,  kitch¬ 
ens,  and  swimming  pools,  it  is  highly  durable,  and 
easily  cleaned,  but  repairs  are  costly  and  difficult.  It 
does  not  absorb  grease  or  oil,  and  is  resistant  to  acid 
and  alkali. 

Quarry  Tile.  It  is  generally  less  expensive  yet  often 
just  as  adequate  as  ceramic  tile,  having  the  same  ab¬ 
rasiveness  when  it  is  wet.  It  is  frequently  used  in  wash- 
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rooms  and  kitchens  because  of  its  resistance  to  acids  and 
grease. 

Carpeting.  A  material  that  has  been  largely  over¬ 
looked  in  school  design  until  recently,  carpeting  is  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  a  fine  material  for  heavily-used  areas.  Special 
weaves  and  new  materials  have  made  it  possible  to 
produce  carpets  that  are  long-lasting  and  fairly  easily 
maintained.  It  is  still  expensive,  but  cost  will  drop  as  this 
material  comes  into  wider  school  use.  It  should  receive 
serious  consideration  for  many  areas  due  to  its  acoustic 
qualities  and  good  appearance.  It  provides  a  particularly 
nice  environment  for  activities  in  which  pupils  sit  on 
the  floor. 

Walls 

Glazed  Tile.  Excellent  for  toilets,  kitchens,  and  pools, 
its  original  cost  is  high  but  justifiable  because  of  its 
easy  maintenance.  It  gives  an  institutional  appearance 
when  used  for  corridors  and  so  must  be  judiciously 
worked  into  interior  design. 

Glazed  Tile  Substitutes.  These  have  all  the  sterile  and 
institutional  appearances  of  regular  glazed  tile.  Though 
cheaper  than  glazed  tile,  they  should  be  used  with  cau¬ 
tion  for  they  can  alter  the  character  of  the  building  to 
something  less  than  desired. 

Concrete  Block.  This  is  not  a  finished,  precise  material 
and  should  not  be  used  where  these  qualities  are  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  a  raw,  “tweedy”  material  capable  of  a  lot 
of  abuse.  In  a  properly  designed  building,  concrete  block 
can  serve  as  the  load-bearing  wall,  for  sound  control 
between  rooms,  and  as  a  satisfactory  wall  finish.  It  is 
easily  painted  to  enhance  its  appearance. 

Plaster.  It  has  an  excellent  appearance  if  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  maintained,  but  needs  frequent  washing  and  should 
be  painted  regularly.  Expert  workmanship  is  required 
for  repairing  cracks,  chips,  and  gouges. 

Wood.  A  material  that  has  stood  the  test  of  ages,  wood 
is  a  warm,  pleasant  finishing  material  that  appeals  to 
almost  everyone.  Despite  the  need  for  careful  main¬ 
tenance  in  some  instance  it  is  durable  and  becomes 
even  more  attractive  as  it  ages.  Lately  it  has  become 
difficult  to  obtain  properly  seasoned  wood. 

Brick.  It  is  more  expensive  than  many  interior  finishes, 
but  when  properly  used  it  has  an  excellent  aptpearance 
and  requires  little  maintenance.  It  can  be  used  to  blend 
exterior  and  interior  design.  Especially  useful  is  the 
four-inch,  cinder  block  wall  which  can  be  erected  and 
demolished  quickly  as  space  needs  change. 

Plastic.  Still  in  the  developmental  stage,  plastic  shows 
promise  that  it  will  become  a  low-cost,  easily-maintained, 
permanent  surfacing.  It  costs  about  the  same  as  glazed 
tile. 

Ceramic  Tile.  It  is  generally  high  in  price  but  low  in 
maintenance  if  properly  installed.  It  has  excellent  design 
possibilities  in  terms  of  color,  random  patterns,  or  murals. 
It  has  proved  excellent  for  use  in  washrooms  and  showers. 

Vinyl.  Though  quite  expensive,  it  is  an  adequate  ma¬ 
terial  for  covering  areas  (tackboards,  exposed  columns, 
c  orridors,  etc.)  that  once  required  even  costlier  materials. 
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Tackboards,  Partitions 

Tackboards  are  used  in  such  large  areas  now  on 
classroom  and  corridor  walls,  they  actually  become  a 
wall  covering  material  and  should  be  chosen  to  har¬ 
monize  with  other  interior  design  elements. 

Wood.  It  is  hard  to  beat  as  a  tackboard  material. 
Though  wood  darkens,  tack  holes  are  not  objectionably 
noticeable  even  after  many  years  of  use.  Wood  tack 
strips  are  an  economical  substitute. 

Cork.  An  excellent  tackboard  material,  but  it  is  e.x- 
pensive  and  deteriorates  with  age  and  use.  It  tends  to 
become  oily  and  discolored  and  is  affected  by  dampness. 

Composition  Board.  This  is  a  good,  inexpensive  tack¬ 
board  material.  It  takes  paint  readily  and  thus  can  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  a  room  or  corridor.  Fabric-cov¬ 
ered  composition  board  makes  a  handsome,  functional 
tackboard  that  is  generally  cheaper  than  cork. 

Partitions.  Folding  and  sliding  partitions  are  by  now 
a  standard  device  for  adjusting  a  space’s  size  to  its  ac¬ 
tivity.  They  can  be  electrically  operated  and  are  avail¬ 
able  in  finishes  of  wood,  plastic,  or  fabric  and  in  virtually 
any  color  and  size. 

Ceilings 

Soft  Acoustical  Plaster.  This  material  is  not  satisfactory 
for  use  where  children  can  smudge  it.  It  has  good  re¬ 
verberation,  since  it  serves  as  a  hard  sponge.  It  requires 
careful  application  because  faulty  troweling  will  com¬ 
press  it  too  much.  Rough  plaster  surfaces  attract  dirt 
easily;  smooth  plaster  reflects  light  easily  without  glare. 

Luminous  Plastic  Sheet.  This  is  a  poor  material  for 
use  on  lobby  ceilings;  winds  through  entrance  doors  can 
lift  and  displace  it  and  if  it  is  sloped  it  tends  to  slide  down 
to  the  low  end. 

Wood  Decking.  It  is  subject  to  moisture  damage  when 
it  is  contiguous  to  roofing  material.  But  if  wood  decking 
remains  undamaged,  maintenance  is  relatively  easy  and 
inexpensive. 

Lay-in  Tile.  Very  easy  to  maintain,  it  provides  easy 
access  to  concealed  mechanicals.  Mortar  joints  must  be 
filled  completely  to  avoid  cracking  or  leaks  at  the  point 
where  the  ceiling  joins  a  roof.  Careful  installation  will 
minimize  mortar  and  paint  stains. 

Exposed  Steel  Acoustical  Deck.  Steel  ia  not  very  good 
for  noisy  areas  because  of  its  propensity  to  amplify  sound. 
It  requires  painting,  suffers  heat  loss  in  cold  climates,  but 
is  relatively  easy  to  maintain. 

Perforated  Acoustical  Tile.  Because  of  the  p>crforations, 
it  can  take  up  to  thirty  coats  of  paint  without  affecting 
its  acoustical  quality.  The  perforations  muffle  noise  by 
breaking  up  sound  waves.  Maintenance  is  easy. 

Ceilings  should  be  chosen  with  an  eye  toward  the 
electrical,  heating,  and  cooling  equipment  that  will  be 
installed  under  their  surfaces.  Ceilings  also  serve  as  space 
definers  and  are  important  to  lighting  arrangements. 
The  necessity  for  introducing  lighting  and  mechanical 
features  through  and  under  ceilings  now  ranks  with 
acoustic  and  esthetic  effects  in  deciding  ceiling  placement 
and  materials.  • 
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^  UNGUARDED  KEYS! 

AN  OPEN 
INVITATION 

THEFT! 

VANDALISM! 

Today’s  high  cost  of 
VA  school  property,  equip- 
nient,  and  supplies,  repre¬ 
sents  an  investment  that 
must  be  protected! 

You  get  that  protection  with 
TELKEE — the  modern  key  con¬ 
trol  system  designed  for  com- 
plete  security  plus  convenience! 
TELKEE  files  your  keys — mak¬ 
ing  them  accessible  to-  authorized 
personnel  only! 

TELKEE  indexes  your  keys — 
making  them  accessible  fast 
— without  wasting  time  to  look 
for  them! 

Used  by  schools  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  all  types  and 
sizes,  there’s  a  TELKEE 
system  just  right  for 
your  requirements ! 

FREE  illustrated 
booklet.  For  complete 
information,  write: 

P.  O.  MOORE.  INC. 
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Wise  Uses  of  Summer 


You  can  set  up  or  break^^CS^ 
down  easily  with  just  one  hand 

This  beautifully  styled  laminated  plastic 
top  table  features  the  easiest  and  most 
convenient  folding  and  locking  procedure 
on  the  morket.  To  set  up,  just  swing  the 
legs  out  .  .  .  with  one  hand  .  .  .  and  they 
snugly  lock  in  place.  To  break  down,  just 
the  touch  of  your  finger  releases  the 
safety  lock,  allowing  legs  to  swing  back 
in  place. 

rM^eir  Industries,  Inc. 

I  Box  10626,  Dollas,  Texas 


I  Please  send  the  colorful  illus¬ 
trated  grSCCfold  catalog  con. 
taining  complete  details. 
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WHILE  STORES  are  now  bulging 
with  Christmas  gifts,  store¬ 
keepers  are  bursting  with  summer 
merchandise  orders.  Planning  for  the 
wise  use  of  summer  is  best  done  at 
the  first  sign  of  snow,  in  education  as 
well  as  in  business. 

Summer  is  proving  to  be  the  ideal 
season  for  “toning  up”  an  instruc¬ 
tional  staff.  Administrators  around 
the  country  have  discovered  that,  tm- 
enc umbered  by  the  presence  of  stu¬ 
dents,  teachers  participate  in  summer 
workshops  and  in-service  seminars 
with  candor  and  vigor. 

One  of  the  most  successful  summer 
programs  for  teachers  is  being  carried 
on  each  August  by  Whittier  (Cal.) 
Union  High  School  District.  “Our 
program  for  in-service  education 
grew  out  of  several  pressures,”  says 
the  district’s  assistant  superintendent, 
Charles  Wallace.  “Between  1950  and 
1959  we  grew  from  one  high  school 
to  six  high  schools,  which  gave  us  a 
tremendous  problem  of  assimilating 
teachers  new  to  the  district,  at  the 
same  time  providing  good  in-ser\ice 
opportunities  for  older  staff  mem¬ 
bers.” 

Like  many  school  districts  looking 
for  more  teachers  with  better  qualifi¬ 
cations,  Whittier  had  to  face  the 
salary  problem,  too.  But  there  seemed 
to  be  a  relationship  possible  between 
teacher  salaries  and  summer  in-serv¬ 
ice  education.  Wallace  reports,  “We 
surveyed  possible  ways  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  our  in-service  educa¬ 
tion  program  and  simultaneously  in¬ 
crease  salaries.  The  final  solution  was 
to  employ  teachers  for  one  school 
;  month  beyond  the  regular  school 
i  year  (an  extra  twenty  working  days) 

I  and  to  raise  the  whole  salary  sched- 
!  ule  by  10  percent.  Of  this  additional 
working  time,  fourteen  days  are  for 
in-service  education  prior  to  the 
!  opening  of  school.” 

The  Whittier  administration  starts 
planning  for  summer  early.  It  uses 
not  only  fellow  staffers  as  instructors 
and  group  leaders,  but  draws  upon 
outside  sources  (University  of  South¬ 


ern  California,  Southern  Counties 
Gas  Company,  etc.)  for  help,  too. 
Apparently  the  planning  makes  good 
sense  to  teachers,  too.  Workshops  in¬ 
volving  new  teaching  tools,  such  as 
learning  labs,  enable  the  teacher  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  equip¬ 
ment,  away  from  the  snickering  criti¬ 
cism  of  children.  After  last  year's 
learning  lab  workshop,  one  teacher 
admitted  she  and  other  colleagues 
were  “quite  naturally  frightened  of 
these  new  labs,  but  now  see  that 
they’re  manageable.”  Another  teach¬ 
er,  after  spending  112  hours  in  the 
special  program,  advised  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  get  a  speaker  on  legal 
problems  for  the  next  year,  one  of 
many  suggestions  that  makes  Wal¬ 
lace’s  job  constantly  new  and  chal¬ 
lenging. 

Probably  the  biggest  plus  for  both 
the  administration  and  the  staff  is 
the  opportunity  for  teachers,  in  the 
context  of  their  own  schools  and 
classrooms,  to  work  out  teaching 
solutions  on  their  own.  Wallace  is 
emphatic  about  this:  “The  greatest 
portion  of  the  time  should  be  re- 
serv'ed  for  the  individual  teacher  to 
develop  materials  and  work  on  proj¬ 
ects  of  his  own,”  he  says,  echoing  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  teachers 
themselves. 

In  University  City,  Mo.,  summer¬ 
time  is  a  period  of  agonizing  re¬ 
appraisal  of  the  entire  curriculum. 
Last  summer,  teacher  productivity 
was  awesome;  a  131 -page  “Guide 
for  the  English  Language  Arts” 
(K-12);  a  53-page  course  of  study 
in  general  science;  Spanish  materials 
for  use  in  school  learning  labs;  ex¬ 
tensive  preparation  for  team  teach¬ 
ing  on  all  levels;  guides  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  French  in  the  city’s  elementaiA 
schools;  extensive  research  into  the 
implications  of  Advanced  Placement ; 
and  a  baker’s  dozen  more.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Robert  S.  Gilchrist  speaks 
proudly  of  the  “information  and  wis¬ 
dom”  generated  by  University  City 
school  teachers  during  the  long,  hot 
summer  days. 

Superintendent  William  C.  Soren- 
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sf)onses  given  Overview  have  been 
these: 

“It’s  given  me  a  sense  of  belonging 
to  a  conscientious,  proud  group.  . 

“I’ve  appreciated  the  meeting  of 
minds  ...  I  have  been  made  to  feel 
more  secure  in  my  planning.  .  .” 

“This  has  given  me  a  total  under¬ 
standing  of  all  phases  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  offered  here.  .  .” 

Reason  enough,  it  would  seem,  to 
plan  now  for  summer.  • 


son  is  responsible  each  summer  for  Sorenson  handled  the  first  work¬ 
something  that  is  becoming  Known' as  shop  in  1957,  but  since  then  has 

“The  Spokane  Plan.”  Like  Charles  handed  on  most  of  the  chores  to  As- 

Wallace  in  Whittier,  Sorenson  in  sistant  Superintendent  L.  Glen  Min- 

Spokane,  Wash.,  also  faced  the  open-  ard.  Director  of  Secondary  Curricu- 

ing  of  a  new  school  and  the  influx  of  lum  J.  Donald  Hair,  and  the  various 

new  staff  and  decided  to  do  some-  principals  involved.  But  most  impor- 

thing  about  it.  “Teachers  had  been  tant  has  been  the  attitude  of  the 

selected  from  all  parts  of  Spokane  teachers  themselves,  who  were  asked 

and  from  outside  the  city,  too,”  Sor-  to  give  up  seven  weeks  of  summer  to 

enson  says.  “It  seemed  highly  desir-  attend  the  workshop.  What  have 

able  to  bring  all  those  teachers  to-  tliey  thought  of  it?  Among  the  re- 

gether  so  that  a  common  understand¬ 
ing  of  goals  could  develop  and  the 
faculty  could  work  as  a  unit.” 

Sorenson  started  in  1957  with  the 
Shadle  Park  High  School  summer 
workshop  for  new  staff.  It  was  Spo¬ 
kane’s  first  new  high  school  since 
1932.  Since  then,  there  have  been 
the  Glover  (1958) ,  the  John  A.  Shaw 
(1959),  Sacajewea  (1960),  and 
Jonas  Salk  (1961)  workshops,  all  of 
them  junior  high  schools  opening  for 
the  Hrst  time  with  brand-new  staff. 

Planning  months  in  advance,  Spo¬ 
kane  schools  interested  a  local  college 
in  overseeing  the  workshops  and  of¬ 
fering  credits  to  teachers  who  partici¬ 
pated.  The  hrst  two  weeks  are  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  college;  after  that, 

“laboratory  work”  is  done  in  the 
spotless  surroundings  of  the  yet-un- 
opened  school.  Sorenson  has  leaned 
tow’ard  momings-only  schedules, 
leaving  the  teachers  the  afternoons 
to  ‘“hsh,  mow  the  lawn,  work  in  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  or  carry  on  advanced  re¬ 
search.”  Morning  sessions  begin  at 
8:10  with  a  lecture  and  discussion, 
cross  through  a  coffee-break  into  spe¬ 
cial  curriculum  meetings,  and  end 
with  an  hour  of  individual  study  and 
professional  reading  in  the  library. 

When  the  staff  moves  from  the 
college  campus  to  their  new  school,  a 
full  clerical  and  custodial  staff  is 
waiting  for  them,  also  in  the  process 
of  getting  acquainted  with  the  new 
surroundings.  For  the  remaining  five 
weeks  of  “The  Spokane  Plan,”  teach¬ 
ers,  clerks,  and  custodians  are  getting 
to  know  not  only  their  new  facilities 
— but  each  other.  Then,  just  prior  to 
the  opening  itself,  the  staff  sits  down 
with  representatives  from  feeder 
schools  and  can  talk  intelligently 
about  the  future  of-the  new  children 
coming  in. 
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...your 

LOW  COST 

answer 
to  classroom 
storage  problems! 


•  Made  of  sturdy  hi{h-impact 
plastic,  with  high  gloss  finish 
—  UNBREAKABLE  in  normal  use 

•  Smooth  surface  resists  soiling 

—  easily  cleaned 

•  Lqihtweight  and  easy  to  handle 

—  even  by  small  children 

•  Six  sizes  with  labei  holders 

•  Beautiful  pale  tan,  grey 
or  green  colors 


Schools  everywhere  are  solving  their 
classroom  storage  problems  econom¬ 
ically  with  Fabri-Form  school  trays. 
These  trays  store  student’s  materials 
INDIVIDUALLY  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  kindergarten,  science  and 
chemical  labs,  art  or  work-shops, 
and  have  many  other  miscellaneous 
school  storage  uses. 

Our  sturdy  plastic  trays  solve 
yoiTr  existing  storage  problems  im¬ 
mediately — yet  are  easily  adaptable 
for  later  incorporation  into  a  more 
elaborate  storage  system.  Available 
in  six  size^,  all  with  individual  label 
holders.  Architects  —  write  us  for 
complete  information! 


WRITE  FOR 
DETAILS 
TODAY I 


The  FABRI-FORM  Company,  BYESVILLE  4,  OHIO 
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Federal  Support  and 
Frustration 


Walter  D.  Cocking  comments  on  the  current  scene 


At  the  start  of  this  year,  proponents  of  federal  sup- 
^  port  of  public  education  were  optimistic.  President 
Kennedy  had  announced  his  support  for  a  general  pro¬ 
gram  of  federal  financial  support  for  public  education 
for  both  building  construction  and  teachers  salaries.  He 
even  rated  it  first  among  his  propos».ls  for  domestic  im¬ 
provement.  Even  the  Republicans  had  incorporated  fed- 
eral-supix)rt  planks  in  their  political  platform. 

Legislation  was  drawn  and  introduced  early  in  the 
Eighty-Seventh  Congress.  Appropriate  committees  of 
both  Houses  reported  the  legislation  favorably.  The 
Senate  passed  legislation  without  tiresome  debate  or 
crippling  amendments.  Then  came  the  first  snag.  The 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  voted  8  to  7  against  con¬ 
sideration,  thus  blocking  discussion  and  vote. 

What  had  happened?  The  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  had  announced  that  it  would  oppose  the  legisla¬ 
tion  unless  the  bill  included  provisions  for  parochial 
schools,  a  move  the  President  and  his  advisors  opposed. 
Debates  waxed  warm  throughout  the  nation  as  all  the 
old  Church  and  State  arguments  reopened.  Amendments 
were  sought  that  would  provide  non-crippling  provisions 
without  invalidating  the  major  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  But  the  refusal  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
permit  the  House  to  vote  on  the  legislation  stood. 

Near  the  end  of  the  session,  a  modified  and  much 
weaker  bill  was  offered  under  House  rules  which  per¬ 
mit  legislation  to  be  considered  and  voted  upon  Wednes¬ 
days  but  it  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  Then  just 
before  Congress  adjourned,  another  bill  was  presented, 
and  passed  by  both  House  and  Senate,  which  simply  con¬ 
tained  the  proN’isions  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  aid  to  federally-impacted  areas.  So  when  Con¬ 
gress  adjourned  no  new  legislation  had  been  adopted. 

The  failure  of  what  President  Kennedy  had  called  the 
most  important  piece  of  domestic  legislation  calls  for 
comment.  As  I  see  it,  the  following  remarks  are  germane : 

1.  General  financial  support  for  education  is  inevit¬ 


able.  When  and  how  depend  upon  the  removal  of  those 
blinders  that  now  make  It  so  hard  for  people  to  see  the 
major  issue:  whether  the  taxing  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  used  to  help  in  the  financing  of 
a  total  program  of  education. 

2.  The  American  people  have  to  reconcile  contrasting 
views  of  the  relation  of  education  to  religion. 

3.  The  American  people  probably  have  to  determine 
all  over  again  whether  they  believe  in  a  strong  and 
vigorous  system  of  public  education.  Developing  the 
potential  of  every  individual  is  held  to  be  education’s 
most  important  task  in  building  a  vigorous  America.  This 
belief  may  not  be  as  widely  held  as  we  would  think. 

4.  With  the  development  of  American  education  and 
the  growing  numbers  which  the  schools  must  serve,  it 
is  not  possible  for  local  districts,  even  with  state  aid,  to 
finance  modern  programs.  It  can  only  be  done  through 
participation  of  local,  state,  and  federal  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

5.  Fear  of  federal  control  is  apparently  not  really 
believed  even  by  those  who  express  it.  Witness  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Congressman  Smith 
of  Virginia,  and  his  colleague.  Congressman  Colmer  of 
Mississippi,  who  led  the  attack  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
voted  for  renewal  of  the  impacted  areas  bill. 

As  I  see  it,  we  must  develop  a  national  consciousness 
of  the  importance  of  education  to  the  well  being  of  the 
individual  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Students  of 
-American  life  and  its  government  are  agreed  that  our 
social  and  economic  future  depends  up>on  the  excellence 
of  education.  They  also  believe  that  good  relations  with 
other  nations  depend  on  the  quality  of  education  enjoyed 
by  the  American  people.  To  develop  such  a  quality  is 
the  financial  task  of  all  our  levels  of  government. 

In  1961  we  lost  the  battle.  But  federal  support  of 
education  will  come  because  there  is  no  other  way  to 
provide  the  quality  and  extent  of  education  which  Amer¬ 
ica  has  to  have.  *  • 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS 

By  G.  K.  Hodenfield  and  T.  M. 
Stinnett.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  177  pp.  Paper¬ 
back,  $1.95. 

There  were  three  epochal  conferences 
on  teacher  eduration :  Bowling  Green 
(1958);  Kansas  (1959);  and  San 
Diego  ( 1960) .  Each  of  them  resulted 
in  a  book,'  undoubtedly  read  with 
interest  by  most  of  the  participants. 
Mr.  Hodenfield,  in  less  than  200 
pages,  brings  us  a  summary  and  com¬ 
mentary  on  those  conferences  and 
their  accomplishments. 

His  writing  is  free  from  academese, 
as  one  would  expect  from  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  journalist.  But  it  is  the 
point  of  observ'ation  that  makes  this 
\  aluable.  He  observed  and  reported, 
while  his  very  involvement  in  educa- 
tion-as-news  around  the  nation  gave 
him  a  special  vantage. 

If  you’ve  always  promised  yourself 
to  plow  through  all  the  material 
from  these  meetings  of  educationists 
and  academicians,  this  will  be  wel¬ 
come.  Anyone  with  a  passion  for 
education  and  an  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  well-qualified  teachers 
will  read  this  with  profit. 

SLUMS  &  SUBURBS 

By  James  B.  Conant.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.  147 
pp.  Paperback,  $1.95. 

Dr.  Conant’s  books  have  had  a  way 
of  being  news-scattered  before  their 
publication  and  this  is  no  exception. 
All  we  can  do  here  is  to  wairn  our 
readers  not  to  assume  that  every¬ 
thing  worthwhile  has  already  been 
spread  in  the  papers  and  newsmag¬ 
azines. 

City  and  suburban  school  people 
owe  it  to  themselves  to  read  the  book 
in  its  brief-ish  entirety.  It  is  a  series 
of  thoughtful  observations  and  per¬ 
sonal  judgments  on  school  and  social 
problems  peculiar  to  the  downtown 
city  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pros¬ 
perous  suburb  on  the  other. 


PARADOX  AND  PROMISE 

By  Harry  S.  Broudy.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
176  pp.  Paperback,  $1.95. 

There  are  fifteen  essays  in  this  de¬ 
lightful  book,  yet  it  is  a  book  and 
not  a  collection.  Somehow  Mr. 
Broudy  has  a  manner  and  style 
w'hich  permit  him  to  deal  rationally 
with  subjects  like  liberal  education 
and  the  trials  of  a  school  superin¬ 
tendent. 

It  is  not  overly  detached  or  ponti¬ 
fical,  this  style.  Neither  is  it  breezy 
nor  casual.  It  is  informed  conversa¬ 
tion.  If  space  allowed  we’d  cite  some 
of  his  “paradoxes.”  Like  the  prom¬ 
ises,  though,  they’d  suffer  in  com¬ 
paction.  Good  reading. 

TOMORROW'S  ILLITERATES 

Edited  by  Charles  C.  Walcutt. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
168  pp.  $3.95. 

W'e  try  to  be  patient  with  the  pan¬ 
acea  purveyors.  We  have  learned  to 
let  pseudo-statistics  or  third-hand 
case  study  reports  pass  unchallenged 
most  of  the  time.  We’ll  even  swallow 
the  report  of  the  Honors-in-English 
graduate  who  at  28  can’t  read  traf¬ 
fic  directions. 

But  this  latest  book  sponsored  by 
the  Council  for  Basic  Education 
seems  to  be  aimed  at  arming  their 
supp)orters  with  indignation  rather 
than  at  making  any  useful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  solution  of  the  most 
complex  and  central  problem  of  our 
schools:  teaching  every  Johnny  how 
to  read. 

Literally  thousands  of  researchers 
have  tackled  the  awesome  task  of 
identifying  a  manageable  number  of 
approaches  to  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing  which  among  them  will  prove 
effective  with  most  children.  But  the 
Council,  made  up  of  literate,  honor¬ 
able  scholars  and  citizens,  dares  the 
universal  prescription:  “Sound  out. 
Words  are  noises.  Noises  carry  mes¬ 
sages.”  If  life  were  only  that  simple! 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

By  Charles  S.  Benson.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  580  pp.  $7. 

Money’s  not  everything,  but  day  in 
and  day  out  it  ranks  pretty  high  on 
the  list  of  concerns  of  administrators. 
The  concern  is  great  enough  to  jus¬ 
tify  three  levels  of  understanding  and 
skill  in  the  fiscal  side  of  our  jobs.  Two 
of  these  are  commonly  found  in 
preparation  and  in-service  courses. 
The  third  level  is  less  usual. 

Budget  making  and  control,  ac¬ 
counting,  and  the  like  represent  one 
level.  Most  departments  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration  offer  help  here, 
and  there  are  some  useful  texts. 
Progress  is  being  made  in  “uniform” 
procedures  for  comparability’s  sake 
and  better  accounting  procedures 
for  clearer  understanding  of  costs. 

The  second  level — governmental 
structure,  money-raising  strategy,  and 
the  like — are  also  pretty  well  covered. 

But  Benson  takes  us  to  a  third 
level — economic  strategy.  Since  all  of 
our  readers  are  taxpayers,  and  are 
looked  to  as  unusually  well  informed 
ones.  Part  I  of  this  book.  Education  as 
an  Economic  Institution,  is  pertinent. 
Several  chapters  of  Part  III  and  Ap¬ 
pendix  C  are  valuable  to  any  institu¬ 
tion  head  who  wants  to  reconsider 
the  strategy’  of  allocation  of  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Chapter  1 1 ,  The  Problem  of  Pro¬ 
ductivity  in  Education,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  chapter,  make  a  real  contri¬ 
bution  to  this  thorny  problem,  and  if 
published  separately  would  be  widely 
read  and  discussed. 

This  is  an  important  book,  consid¬ 
ered  either  for  use  in  graduate  classes 
or  for  study  by  the  thoughtful  prac¬ 
titioner. 

GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

By  Division  of  Research,  The 

State  Education  Dept.,  Albany, 

N.  Y.—June,  1961. 

Designed  for  New  York  State,  the 
clear  definition  of  terms  used  in  law, 
regulation,  and  general  educational 
usage  maikes  a  usually  lucid  and 
helpful  document  which  other  state 
education  departments  could  well 
emulate. 

Some  of  the  terms  apply  specifi¬ 
cally  to  New  York  (like  “union  free 
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school  district”)  but  most  have 
wider  application. 

If  you  want  to  understand  New 
York’s  organization  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  state  services  this  is  in¬ 
valuable.  Other  state  departments 
and  schools  of  education  should  have 
this  available  for  reference. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  OPERATION 

Edited  by  William  Johnson. 

Princeton,  N.  /.;  D.  Van  Nostrand 

Co.,  Inc.  288  pp.  $5.85. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Ann  Arbor’s 
Relm  Foundation  and  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  two  leading  associations 
of  independent  schools.  Editor  John¬ 
son  got  twelve  able  independent 
school  administrators  to  write  as 
many  chapters  of  advice  on  what  it 
takes  to  establish  a  good  independent 
school. 

These  are  good  people  and  their 
advice  is  worth  listening  to.  Not 
“every  conceivable  problem  facing 
the  founders”  is  answered,  of  course, 
nor  is  this  a  universal  blueprint. 
However,  next  to  getting  a  top-notch 
independent  school  head  to  do  the 
job  for  you,  if  you  are  exploring  the 
possibility  of  starting  a  school,  this 
will  be  invaluable. 

We  report  it  here  because  we  think 
most  independent  school  heads  and 
many  of  their  business  managers  will 
enjoy  reading  what  Ashburn,  Pressly, 
Jean  Mitchell  et  al  have  to  sa'’  about 
their  jobs  and  problems. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  COLLEGE  BOUND 
STUDENTS  AND  THEIR  COUNSELORS 

Edited  by  Donald  U.  Noblett.  The 
Association  of  College  Admissions 
Counselors,  610  Church  St.,  Ev- 
anton.  III.  400  pp.  $2. 

Association  members  will  have  this 
useful  volume  already.  Every  second¬ 
ary  school  should  have  a  copy  for 
each  person  counseling  youngsters  in 
college  choice  plus  a  few  extra  to 
loan  to  interested  parents  and  stu¬ 
dents. 

On  a  page  each,  some  379  under¬ 
graduate  colleges  in  thirty-nine  states 
set  out  clear,  helpful  facts  under  the 
headings  Programs  of  Study,  Admis¬ 
sions,  Cost  and  Housing,  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid.  In  addition  to  current  un¬ 
dergraduate  enrollment  figures,  an  in¬ 


formative  brief  paragraph  about  the 
college  and  clear  instructions  about 
how  to  get  further  information  add 
to  its  value.  Colleges  are  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order — from  Adelphi  to 
Yankton,  and  the  range  is  impres¬ 
sive.  There  are  no  symbols  or  abbre¬ 
viations,  which  makes  it  more  useful 
to  the  less-sophisticated  user. 

SCHOOLS  OF  EUROPE 

By  Anthony  Kerr.  Westminister, 
Md.:  The  Canterbury  Press.  292 
pp.  $5.75. 

Comparative  educationists  will  want 
to  add  this  to  their  libraries.  Mr. 
Kerr  writes  as  a  British  educator  who 
seems  to  have  a  special  talent  for 
combining  fair  observation  with 
clearly  separated  value  judgments. 

Of  especial  interest  are  his  pro¬ 
posals  for  reforms  in  Britain  and  for 
a  European  Standing  Conference — 
a  sort  of  clearing  house  and  study 
group  to  serve  all  the  national  educa¬ 
tion  agencies. 

THE  SYNONYM  FINDER 

Compiled  by  ].  I.  Rodale  and 
Staff.  Emmaus,  Penn.:  Rodale 
Books,  Inc.  1 ,388  pp.  $7.95. 

Most  of  us  have  to  write.  Minutes, 
reports,  news,  papers,  agenda, 
speeches,  and  even  articles  fall  our 
lot.  For  the  occasion  when  we  need 
to  use  a  different  word  or  phrase,  to 
avoid  repetition,  to  enliven,  or  to  get 
away  from  stereotype,  a  reference 
can  be  invaluable. 

We  like  this  book — for  complete¬ 
ness,  for  organization,  and  ease  of 
reference.  It  doesn’t  take  the  place 
of  the  unabridged  dictionary,  but  for 
its  purpose  it  is  superior. 

GRADUATE  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  UNinD  STATES 

By  Bernard  Berelson.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  346  pp. 
$6.95. 

The  doctoral  program  is  no  longer 
the  absolute  summit  of  formal  study 
(Bell  Telephone  runs  extended  classes 
to  bring  physics  Ph.D.’s  along  to  the 
point  where  they’re  ready  to  join  the 
research  staff) .  However  it  is  the  cap 
and  key  to  the  university.  As  more 
institutions  get  into  graduate  work 
the  problems  and  issues  of  graduate 
education  become  of  wider  concern. 


Because  Dr.  Berelson  was  able  to 
spend  two  years  on  a  study  of  gradu¬ 
ate  education,  we  have  in  this  book  a 
most  informed  and  comprehensive 
statement.  The  heart  of  the  book  is 
the  forty-odd  pages  of  Conclusions, 
Commentary,  and  Recommendations. 
Higher  educationists  need  not  agree 
with  him,  but  his  conclusions  are  too 
firmly  based  to  be  ignored. 

Creativity  in  Teaching 

Edited  by  Alice  Miel.  Belmont, 
Calif.:  Wadsworth  Publishing  Co., 

lnc.  300  pp.  $4.95. 

A  Summarization  of  Trends  in  Junior 
High  School  Education 

By  Philip  Halfaker.  Indiana  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Study  Council,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie, 

lnd.  26  pp.  Single  copy,  $1.  Dis¬ 
count  for  quantity  orders. 

Leisure  and  the  Schools 

American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recrea¬ 
tion,  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  190  pp. 
$3.75. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Supervision 

By  J.  Minor  Gwynn.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  473 
pp.  $6.75. 

Books  in  the  Schools 

By  Morton  Botel,  et  al.  Edited  by 
James  Cass.  New  York:  American 
Book  Publishers  Council,  Inc.  65 
pp.  $1. 

Managers'  Performance  and  Personality 

By  Thomas  W.  Harrell.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio:  South-Western  Publishing 
Co.  218  pp.  $3.75. 

The  College  Handbook  1961—3 

Editors,  S.  Donald  Karl  &  Bar¬ 
bara  Diehl  Weidenfeld.  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  c/o 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Box 
592,  Princeton,  N.  J.  747  pp.  $2.50. 

U.  S.  Government  Films  for  Public  Ed¬ 
ucational  Use— 1960 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education.  For  sale  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.  502  pp.  $2.75. 
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'  Harrilon  High  School  of  Lower  Merion,  Roxemont,  Pa. 
W  ARCHITECT:  Vincent  G.  Kling.'P.A.I.A.,  Philadel 
4  Vhia  '  ,  ,  , 

*  CITATION:  1960  AASA  School  Building  Architectur¬ 
al  Exhibit 


How  to  Train  Electronics  Personnel 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Electronics, 
1776  E.  17th  Street,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio. 


Bureau  of  Education  Research 
and  Services,  University  of  Hous¬ 
ton.  $2  (quantity  discounts). 


Educators  Guide  to 

Free  Science  Materials— 1961,  compiled 
&  edited  by  Mary  Horkheimer  Sa- 
terstrom; 

Free  Social  Studies  Materials— 1961, 

compiled  &  edited  by  Patricia  H. 
Suttles; 

Free  Tapes,  Scripts,  and  Transcriptions, 
1961-62,  compiled  &  edited  by 
Walter  A.  Wittich  and  Gertie  Han¬ 
son  Halsted 

The  Guides  are  published  by  Ed¬ 
ucators  Progress  Service,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Wisconsin.  Prices  in  order 
listed  are  $6.25,  $6.75,  and  $5.75. 

What  Psychology  Can  We  Trust? 

By  Goodwin  Watson.  New  York: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  19 
pp.  Paper,  40^. 

Memo  to  a  College  Faculty  Member 

By  Earl  J.  McGrath.  New  York: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  54 
pp.  Paper,  $1.75. 

A  World  Without  War 

By  Walter  Millis.  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
Box  4068,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Single  copy  free;  prices  for  addi¬ 
tional  copies  on  request. 

New  Horizons  for  the  Teaching 
Profession 

National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  1201  Sixteenth  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  256 
pp.  Cloth,  $3.  Paper,  $2. 

Teaching  and  Learning  in  the 
Junior  High  School 

By  Roland  C.  Faunce  and  Morrel 
J.  Clute.  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 
Wadsworth  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
367  pp.  $7.65. 

Helping  Children  Reach  Their 
Potential— A  Teacher's  Resource  Book 

By  Gladys  Gardner  Jenkins.  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company — Chi¬ 
cago,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Palo  Alto, 
Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 

Planning  the  College  and 
University  Library  Building 

By  Ralph  E.  Ellsworth.  Boulder, 
Colo.:  Pruett  Press,  Inc. 

Designing  the  School  Plant  For  Economy 
—School  Building  Economy  Series  #4 

State  Department  of  Education, 
State  Office  Building,  Hartford, 
Conn. 
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Language  and  Concepts  in  Education 

Edited  by  B.  Othanel  Smith  and 
Robert  H.  Ennis.  Chicago:  Rand 
McNally  &  Co.  221  pp.  $4.25. 

Television  in  the  Public  Interest 

By  A.  William  Bluem,  John  F. 
Cox,  and  Gene  McPherson.  New 
York:  Hastings  House.  192  pp. 
$6.95.  • 


Builders'  Hardware  Book 

New  revised  edition.  By  Adon  H. 
Brownwell,  Chilton  Company, 
Book  Division,  56th  &  Chestnut 
Sts.,  Philadelphia.  262  pp.  $8. 


School  Custodian  Training  Manual 

By  N.  L.  George.  Houston,  Tex. 
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first  choice  in  leading  schools 

FOR  EASIEST  WRITING  . . .  READING  . . .  CLEANING 


The  growing  number  of  award  winning 
schools  using  slate  chalkboards 
confirms ... 

SLATE  GIVES 

^  superior  visibility 
^  unsurpassed  writing  and 
erasing  qualities 
^  lowest  cost  per  year 
^  easy  maintenance 
►  timeless  good  looks 


Write  for  your  free  kit  of  five  (5)  in¬ 
formative  and  authoritative  booklets 
OH  the  seleetiou,  use  and  eare  of 
ehalkboards.  You'll  find  them  most 
helpful. 


500  million  years  in  the  making . 

NATURAL  SLATE 

PENNSYLVANIA  SLATE  PRODUCERS  GUILD,  INC 
Pen  Argyl,  Pennsylvania 

Sponsored  by  producers  of  Pyramid  and 
Keystone  American  natural  slate  chalkboards 


EDUCATION 

ROUNDUP 

Public  •  Private  •  Military  •  Business  •  Labor  •  international 


The  Two-Percenters 

Rep.  Cleveland  M.  Bailey  (D- 
VV.  Va.),  member  of  the  House  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee,  has 
outlined  a  new  approach  to  federal 
aid  for  public  schools.  His  plan  would 
annually  give  to  each  state  enough 
federal  funds  to  equal  2  percent  of 
its  own  expenditure  for  public  edu¬ 
cation.  The  federal  money  would 
simply  become  part  of  the  state-aid 
funds  distributed  to  local  districts. 

Bailey  explained  that  the  states 
would  thus  be  encouraged  to  spend 
more  in  order  to  get  more,  while 
those  that  relaxed  their  own  spending 
could  not  count  on  federal  subsidy. 
Bailey  stressed  that  bonus  payments 
should  be  allocated  on  a  percentage 
basis  to  states  whose  per  capita  in¬ 
come  is  below  the  national  average 
and  to  states  with  excessive  popula¬ 
tion  density  or  with  population  de¬ 
cline.  At  the  2  percent  rate,  Bailey 
estimates,  the  annual  expenditure 
would  come  to  about  $375  million. 

<  President  Kennedy  had  asked  for 
$666  million.) 

j 

A  Glass  of  Lunch ' 

The  stamina  of  athletes  can  be  in¬ 
creased  and  indigestion  and  nausea 
caused  by  tension  can  be  eliminated 
by  the  use  of  a  liquid  pre-game  meal, 
an  experiment  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  reveals. 

The  high  calorie  liquid  meal 
(called  Sustagen)  was  used  in  place 
of  usual  foods  for  pre-game  feed¬ 
ing  by  Nebraska’s  football  squad  in 
the  1960  and  1961  seasons.  Dr. 
Kenneth  D.  Rose,  team  physician 
and  chief  lalx)ratory  and  medical  re¬ 
searcher  at  the  University,  says  the 
new  feeding  method  eliminated  pre¬ 
game  vomiting  and  muscular  cramps, 
improved  strength  and  endurance, 
and  caused  no  particular  weight 
change. 

“On  the  evening  before  the  fifth 
game,”  he  reports,  “the  players  were 
polled  to  determine  whether  they 
wished  to  return  to  the  solid  pre¬ 
game  meal.  Of  fifty-two  players, 
fifty-one  voted  to  stay  with  the  liquid 
regimen,  their  reason  being  a  general 
sense  of  improved  well  being.” 


Profile 

Do  teachers  really  take  too  many 
methods  courses  and  not  enough 
subject  matter  courses  as  undergrad¬ 
uates?  A  surv  ey  by  the  Bureau  of  So¬ 
cial  Science  Research  indicates  that 
this  may  not  be  so. 

A  self-administered  mail  question¬ 
naire  was  sent  out  by  bssr  in  the 
spring  of  1960  and  was  answered  by 
over  40,000  graduates  of  some  1,200 
degree-granting  institutions.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  had  received  a  ba  in 
June,  1958;  but  answers  were  also 
sought  and  received  from  those  who 
received  a  master's  or  other  degree 
in  1958.  All  major  fields  of  study  were 
included  in  the  survey.  Here  are 
highlights  concerning  education  and 
teaching : 

Of  the  3,548  resp>ondents  who  had 
attended  a  junior  college,  the  largest 
number  were  education  majors. 

Full-time  employment  is  most 
prevalent  among  graduates  who  had 
majored  in  education,  business,  and 
engineering. 

The  largest  group  of  graduates — 
close  to  one-fourth  of  the  men  and 
two-thirds  of  the  women — are  em¬ 
ployed  as  teachers  (probably  the 

New-think 

The  Wrenshall,  Minn.,  school 
Ixjard  fired  a  high  school  English 
teacher  who  assigned  George  Or¬ 
well’s  novel  1984  for  an  advanced 
class.  Supt.  E.  C.  Hedegard  termed 
the  book  “obscene.”  Board  members 
had  complained  that  the  book  was 
too  explicit  in  its  treatment  of  sex. 
The  teacher,  Richard  D.  Wyman,  was 
finally  reinstated  after  he  agreed  to 
put  the  book  on  the  optional  instead 
of  required  reading  list.  Wrenshall  is 
a  small  town  (student  population: 
372)  near  Duluth. 


highest  proportion  of  any  year) .  The 
majority  of  men  are  secondary  school 
teachers;  most  of  the  women  are  in 
elementary  schools. 

The  number  of  teachers  is  almost 
double  the  number  of  working  gradu¬ 
ates  who  had  obtained  a  degree  in 
education.  Most  of  those  teaching  in 
secondary  schools  had  not  majored 
in  education.  Women  teachers  espe¬ 
cially  had  majored  in  the  subject 
matter  they  are  teaching,  rather  than 
in  education.  Men  had  more  often 
majored  in  education — or  in  a  field 
unrelated  to  the  subject  they  teach. 

The  majority  of  men  work  for  pri¬ 
vate  industry,  with  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  second  place.  Women,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  predominantly 
employed  by  schools.  Only  5  percent 
work  for  priv’ate  schools. 

In  most  occupations,  median  sala¬ 
ries  for  men  are  $5,000  to  $6,000. 
But  teachers,  welfare  workers,  and 
clergymen  average  less  than  $4,500. 

Among  women,  the  education 
majors  are  doing  better,  financially, 
than  those  in  almost  all  other  fields. 

Those  who  received  the  ma  in  ed¬ 
ucation  are  more  often  of  low  socio¬ 
economic  origin  than  those  who  ma¬ 
jored  in  other  fields.  Half  of  the  men 
and  over  two-thirds  of  the  women 
who  obtained  their  ma  in  education 
are  of  rural  origin. 

The  proportion  of  Ph.D.  candi¬ 
dates  among  MA-holders  is  lowest  in 
education  (even  allowing  for  Ed. 
D.’s),  business  and  commerce,  and 
fine  arts. 

Most  men  teachers  with  an  ma 
earn  between  $5,000-6,000,  much  less 
than  MA-holders  in  other  professions. 

Highest-salaried  women  are  in 
school  administration  (principals,  eis- 
sistant  principals,  supervisors,  etc.). 
Most  women  teachers  with  an  ma 
earn  between  $5,000  and  $5,500 — 
less  than  male  high  school  teachers  in 
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the  same  teaching  fields,  especially  in 
the  natural  sciences,  mathematics, 
English,  and  vocational  subjects. 

Most  respondents  feel  that  the 
knowledge  acquired  at  graduate  and 
undergraduate  levels  is  equally  useful 
in  current  job  performance.  Teachers 
tend  to  attribute  greater  value  to 
their  undergraduate  training. 

La  Nueva  Matematica 

The  School  Mathematics  Study 
Group,  now  at  Stamford  University, 
has  received  nearly  $1.3  million  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
continue  its  work.  Smsg,  founded  in 
1958  to  improve  pre-college  mathe¬ 
matics  teaching,  is  headed  by  Prof. 
Edward  G.  Begle.  The  group's  work 
so  far  has  lieen  financed  by  over  $4 
millioTi  in  nsf  grants. 

Of  the  new  funds,  $300,000  has 
been  earmarked  for  new  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  a  study  of  programmed 
learning  and  the  translation  of  the 
SMSG  texts  into  Spanish  for  use 
among  Puerto  Ricans. 

Scholarship  Center 

Every  state  should  have  a  scholar¬ 
ship  center  where  able  students  with¬ 
out  enough  money  for  college  could 
apply  for  a  grant  from  the  Federal 


Government,  proposes  John  F. 
Morse,  vice  president  of  Rennselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  The  system 
would  work  like  this:  “On  a  given 
day  every  youngster  who  aspired  to 
college,  who  needed  financial  aid  to 
get  there,  and  who  by  that  date  had 
not  received  it  might  register  in  his 
state  center.  With  his  registration  he 
would  be  expected  to  submit  for  his 
file  a  parents’  confidential  financial 
statement,  a  transcript  of  his  high 
school  record  with  the  usual  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  the  results  of  one  of 
the  accepted  college  admissions  tests. 
He  would  also  have  to  certify,  with 
confirmation  from  his  guidance  of¬ 
ficer,  that  he  had  not  received  suf¬ 
ficient  financial  aid  to  attend  col¬ 
lege.” 

The  colleges  would  apply  for  fed¬ 
eral  scholarship  funds  at  a  rate  that 
would  equal  10  percent  of  their  fresh¬ 
man  enrollment  multiplied  by  $700. 
The  colleges  would  have  to  agree  to 
use  these  federal  funds  for  youngsters 
registered  at  the  centers. 

Conceding  that  the  plan  might  not 
work,  Morse  insisted  that  “unless  we 
find  some  answer,  our  waste  of  hu¬ 
man  resources  will  grow  greater  every- 
year.  When  Congress  adjourned  with 
the  education  bill  stalled  in  the  Rules 
Committee  it  ^vashed  between  60,000 
and  100,000  able  and  needy  young¬ 
sters  down  the  drain  forever.” 


Under-Dollared 

The  biggest  bottleneck  in  efforts 
to  expand  education  abroad  has  been 
the  shortage  of  qualified  persons,  not 
of  money,  maintains  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk.  Speaking  in  Wash¬ 
ington  at  a  nineteen-nation  policy 
conference  on  economic  growth  and 
investment  in  education.  Rusk  also 
announced  that  the  Kennedy  ad¬ 
ministration  planned  to  channel  more 
foreign  aid  funds  into  education  in 
under-developed  countries. 

Philip  H.  Coombs,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  for  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  affairs,  also  told  the  conference 
that  money  was  not  the  whole  answer 
to  education  problems.  “All  the  ills 
and  needs  of  education  cannot  be  met 
simply  by  sp>ending  more  money  to 
do  on  a  larger  scale  what  our  schools 
and  universities  are  already  doing,” 
he  said. 

But  Coombs  said  that  free  nations 
must  pour  more  money  into  educa¬ 
tion  to  train  qualified  people  for 
projects  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Big  Picture 

Educational  television  is  Ix'coming 
an  international  tool  of  more  than 
passing  interest,  if  tlie  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Educational  Broadcasters  can  be 
taken  as  a  bellwether.  Of  the  500 
registrants,  nearly  10  percent  were 
from  beyond  the  U.S.  shores. 

“Increasingly,”  naeb  Pres.  William 
Harley  told  Overview,  “we  are 
learning  how  television,  and  radio 
as  well,  can  advance  the  progress  of 
the  new  nations  of  the  world.”  To 
underscore  this,  Harley  proposed  the 
establishment  of  “Educational  Broad¬ 
casting  House”  in  Washington,  D.C., 
as  a  place  to  “help  our  nation  in  its 
educational  efforts  at  home  and 
abroad.” 

International  Relations  Chairman 
Harry  Skornia  reported  on  the  three- 
man  team  working  in  the  Sudan 
under  an  naeb-ica  contract  to  help 
the  young  republic  set  up  an  internal 
radio  network.  Harley  adds  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  other  Iron 
Curtain  specialists  had  been  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  angling  for  the  project.  “It’s 


Snapshot  of  Indebtedness 
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Although  the  1961  individual  debt  increase  is  low  thus  far,  it  is  rising  sharply.  A  buy¬ 
ing  spurt,  involving  heavy  consumer  credit,  is  predicted  for  this  winter.  Taxpayers 
assuming  personal  indebtedness  at  a  faster  pace  mil  have  to  be  carefully  sold  on  new 
bond  issues  and  other  educational  spending  plans  in  1962. 
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interesting  to  note,”  Harley  adds, 
“that  a  number  of  American  makers 
of  ETV  equipment  are  also  overseas 
sizing  up  the  foreign  market.”  Co¬ 
operation  between  American  etv 
specialists  and  equipment  makers 
abroad,  most  broadcasters  agree, 
would  accelerate  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  field. 

The  ubiquitous  Newton  Minow, 
Fcc  Chairman,  reminded  conven- 
tioners  that  “$8.5  million  a  year  is 
now  being  spent  on  programming 
by  all  educational  television  stations. 
The  three  commercial  television  net¬ 
works  spend  more  than  $8.5  million 
on  programming  in  one  week.  The 
time  for  debate  is  over.  There  must 
be  an  aggressive  and  militant  cam¬ 
paign  to  put  educational  television 
on  its  feet  financially.”  Mr.  Minow 
noted  that  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson’s 
(D-Wash.)  bill  asking  $50  million  in 
federal  aid  to  etv  was  “just  about 
what  the  Ford  Foundation  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  educational  television 
through  the  Fund  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Education!” 

The  Commissioner  again  stressed 
the  value  of  uhf  (“your  sleeping 
giant”)  to  educational  broadcasting, 
urging  NAEB  members  to  “take  the 
leadership  in  uhf  development.” 
(Sept  C)vervtew  p45)  As  for  recep¬ 
tion  problems,  “why  should  any  tele¬ 
vision  set  .  .  .  leave  the  factory  in¬ 
capable  of  receiving  seven-eighths  of 
the  channels  available  .  .  .  ?”  Mr. 
Minow  asked. 

Meanwhile,  wuhf  (Channel  31) 
went  on  the  air  in  New  York  City 
(that  city’s  eighth  station)  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  big-city  uhf-etv.  The 
FCC  is  puting  $2  million  into  the 
project;  New  York’s  share  is  $348,- 
000. 

Waste  Makers 

Of  the  10.8  million  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  nation’s  secondary 
schools,  2.5  million  will  drop  out  be¬ 
fore  graduation,  predicts  hew  Secre¬ 
tary  RibicofT. 

In  announcing  the  figures,  Ribicoff 
said  that  “this  is  a  national  problem 
of  frightening  implication  represent¬ 
ing  a  terrible  waste  of  our  youth,  and 


it  is  found — not  just  in  the  big  cities 
— but  in  every  state.  The  drop-out 
rate  ranges  from  20  to  40  percent  in 
the  fifty  states.” 

Ribicoff  emphasized  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  responsibility  in  this 
area  of  education,  but  added  that  he 
saw  “no  real  solution  to  this  problem 
until  the  Federal  Government  as¬ 
sumes  its  proper  proportionate  role  in 
the  financing  of  American  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Clampdown 

The  Ohio  General  Assembly  has 
approved  three  measures  to  help 
school  officials  combat  vandalism. 
One  permits  principals  to  suspend 
pupils  for  not  more  than  ten  days 
(only  superintendents  had  had  this 
authority) .  The  law  also  requires  the 
principal  to  notify  the  pupil’s  parents 
or  guardian  in  writing  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Another  bill  permits  school  boards 
to  charge  pupils  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  To  enforce  payment,  the  board 
may  withhold  grades  or  credits. 

Bomb-scare  calls  were  classed  with 
false  fire  alarms  in  the  third  bill. 
Pranksters  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  one 
year  in  prison  or  a  $1,000  fine  or 
both. 

Creativity  Merited 

In  addition  to  the  nearly  900  Na¬ 
tional  Merit  Scholarships  awarded 
annually,  about  eighty  will  go  this 
year  to  students  who  show  excep¬ 
tional  creative  promise,  who  do  out¬ 
standing  work  in  one  field  (but  are 
not  superior  in  many  fields  as  is 
typical  of  nms  winners),  who  have 
completed  high  school  w’ork  in  less 
than  four  years,  or  who  show  deter¬ 
mination  to  overcome  financial  and 
other  disadvantages. 

Principals  and  guidance  counselors 
for  the  more  than  4,000  schools  will 
nominate  candidates  for  these  spe¬ 
cial  scholarships.  John  M.  Stalnaker, 
NMSG  president,  said  their  purpose  is 
to  recognize  and  reward  students  who 
have  special  abilities  and  to  point  the 
way  to  better  methods  of  selecting 
scholarship  recipients. 


The  program  was  tested  with  this 
year’s  selection  of  winners.  However, 
Stalnaker  pointed  out  that  those 
awards  were  made  principally  on  the 
basis  of  information  available  to 
NMSG  through  the  student’s  formal 
record. 

“The  success  of  the  step  we  took 
this  year  has  encouraged  us  to  go 
further,”  he  said.  “We  not  only  are 
profiting  from  what  we  have  learned, 
but  we  also  are  extending  the  scope 
of  the  experimental  program  by  in¬ 
viting  high  school  officials  to  partici¬ 
pate,  to  the  extent  possible,  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  selection  process.  Their  nomina¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  will 
weigh  heavily  in  selecting  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  special  scholarships.” 

Meanwhile  the  Institute  of  Per¬ 
sonality  Assessment  and  Research 
after  a  six-year  study,  has  revealed 
some  preliminary  findings  about  “the 
creative  person.” 

Generally,  the  creative  person  is  in¬ 
telligent.  independent,  curious,  skep¬ 
tical,  emotionally  committed  to  his 
work,  energetic,  aesthetically  sensi¬ 
tive,  introverted,  nonconformist,  and 
occasionally  egotistical. 

Dr.  Donald  W.  MacKinnon,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute,  said  the  study 
indicates  that  the  American  educa¬ 
tional  system  fails  to  detect  many 
persons  with  “high  creative  poten¬ 
tial”;  they  drop  out  of  school  early 
and  their  talents  are  overlooked  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  adept  at,  or  in¬ 
terested  in,  getting  high  grades. 

He  said,  “There  seems  to  be  no  re¬ 
lation  between  the  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  a  person’s  creativity.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  intelligence  is  ap¬ 
parently  necessary  for  creativity,  but 
above  that  it  doesn’t  make  much  dif¬ 
ference.  The  threshold  seems  to  be 
an  IQ  of  about  120.  It  is  certain  that 
our  most  creative  subjects  haven’t 
been  grade-getters.  Architects  have 
ranged  around  B  averages;  research 
scientists  from  B  to  C. 

“Many  don’t  have  the  academic 
record  that  would  get  them  admitted 
to  most  graduate  schools  today.  By 
our  methods  of  academic  selection  in 
graduate  schools,  we  are  missing 
some  of  the  individuals  with  high 
creative  potential.  We  need  to  find 
them  and  use  them  more  effec¬ 
tively.”  • 
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Identical  Bids 
{continued  from  p.  39) 

prosecution  by  the  state.” 

Mr.  Kennedy  says  that  state  and 
local  authorities  are  cooperating  ex¬ 
tensively  with  the  Department’s 
identical  bid  program.  “Some  gov¬ 
ernmental  units  have  already  volun¬ 
teered  identical  bid  information  to 
us.  Many  have  told  us  they  are  al¬ 
ready  feeling  the  benefits  of  federal 
concern  over  identical  bids  in  con¬ 
siderably  more  competitive  bidding.” 
He  has  called  the  new  voluntary  re¬ 
porting  program  “a  significant  ad¬ 
vancement  in  federal-local  coopera¬ 
tion.” 

Bread  and  Milk 

The  kind  of  benefits  the  program 
may  bring  were  demonstrated  in 
Florida  early  this  year.  A  Federal 
Grand  Jury  charged  five  bakeries 
(three  are  among  the  largest  in  the 
nation)  with  conspiring  to  alternate 
their  bidding  so  that  each  in  turn 
received  the  quarterly  bread  contract 
of  U.S.  naval  stations  in  Florida  and 
Georgia.  The  defendants  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  a 
total  of  $45,000.  Meanwhile,  the 
Florida  state  attorney  general  con¬ 
ducted  his  own  investigation.  Soon 
after  the  investigations  began  (in 
1960) ,  the  price  of  bread  dropped  as 
much  as  26  percent  for  state  institu¬ 
tions.  Florida’s  state  purchasing 
agent,  Dan  D’Alemberte,  says,  “It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  price  reduction 
of  this  commodity  is  partly  due  to  the 
Grand  Jury  investigation.” 

Last  March,  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
in  Maryland  indicted  eight  dairies, 
four  of  their  top  executives,  and  their 
trade  association  for  rigging  bids  with 
Baltimore  schools  for  at  least  eleven 
years.  To  purchase  $500,000  of  milk 
annually,  Baltimore  divides  its  public 


school  system  into  eight  geographical 
districts,  which  vary  considerably  in 
the  quantity  of  milk  required  each 
day.  Milk  distributors  are  invited  to 
submit  separate,  sealed  bids  for  each 
district,  and  separate  contracts  are 
awarded  for  milk  delivery  to  each 
district  during  the  subsequent  school 
year. 

The  indictment  charged  the  de¬ 
fendants  with  rigging  bids  to  the 
schools  and  carving  up  the  territory 
among  themselves,  so  that  each  got  a 
turn  on  the  wheel.  Bali 'me  re  !<•!  con¬ 
tracts  amounting  to  $65J,CuO  under 
that  arrangement  in  1959 — then  dis¬ 
covered  that  schools  nearby  were 
paying  lower  prices.  Said  the  Grand 
Jury  this  year,  the  city  and  county 
“have  been  deprived  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase  milk  for  use  in 
their  public  schools  at  competitive 
prices.” 

Protection  for  Reporters 

Judge  Lee  Loevinger,  Assistant  At- 
•"^aAiey  General  in  charge  of  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division,  told  Overview  that 
“a  purchasing  or  contracting  officer 
who  reports  suspicious  bidding  to  us 
for  investigation  may  be  assured  that 
he  has  complied  dutifully  with  the 
legal  requirements  and  moral  respxin- 
sibilities  ot  his  official  position.” 
Judge  Loevinger  emphasized  that  the 
Justice  Department  is  prepared  to 
protect  state  and  local  purchasing 
officials  who  repxjrt  suspicious  bid¬ 
ding  to  his  office.  Thus  far,  only  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  in  public  schools  and 
colleges  are  a  direct  concern  of  Judge 
Loevinger,  although  he  has  invited 
private  school  and  college  officials  to 
request  the  reporting  forms  and  in¬ 
structions. 

The  reporting  program  seems  des¬ 
tined  to  last  at  least  eight  years.  If 
ignored,  it  will  not  go  away.  ( In  fact. 


under  the  Attorney  General's  strong 
pjersonal  interest,  quite  the  reverse  is 
possible.)  Executive  Order  10936 
could  be  rescinded  or  ignored  by 
a  future  administration.  However, 
Congress  has  indicated  its  support  of 
the  identical  bid  reporting  program 
by  voting  additional  funds  for  the 
Antitrust  Division  for  this  purpose. 
The  House  has  also  passed  H.R. 
8603,  which  would  establish  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  10936  as  law.  That  bill  is 
now  before  the  Senate  Government 
Opjerations  Committee  for  considera¬ 
tion  during  the  coming  Congressional 
session. 

Lewis  Markus,  chief  of  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division’s  Economic  Section,  re¬ 
cently  told  the  National  Institute  of 
Governmental  Purchasing  that  the 
reporting  program  heralds  “a  new 
venture  in  state,  local,  and  federal  co- 
op)eration.  If  it  is  carried  out  effec¬ 
tively,  it  should  produce  substantial 
benefits  to  all  levels  of  government 
and  to  the  public  at  large.  ...  It 
should  go  far  toward  curbing  the 
practice  of  identical  bidding  by  put¬ 
ting  government  vendors  on  notice 
that  bidding  for  government  business 
must  be  vigorously  compjetitive  to  be 
above  suspicion.” 

A  favorite  word  in  the  Kennedy 
Cabinet  has  been  “vigor,”  and  it  is 
used  in  the  context  of  this  new  re¬ 
porting  program.  The  Justice  De¬ 
partment  is  hoping  that  school  and 
college  purchasing  agents  will  add 
their  own  vigor  to  this  effort,  as  they 
already  seem  to  be  doing.  But  vigor 
of  a  broader  nature  is  needed:  edu¬ 
cational  buyers  and  bidders  would  be 
wise  not  only  to  put  identical  bids 
and  price-fixing  on  their  own  dockets, 
but  to  place  out  in  the  light  the  whole 
tangle  of  law  and  custom  that  now 
engulfs  the  conduct  of  the  nation’s 
educational  business.  • 
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ELECTRIC  FILE 

PRODUCES  CARDS  INSTANTLY 

The  Electrofile,  which  can  handle 
thousands  of  record  or  data  cards, 


has  two  outstanding  features.  It  ends 
refiling.  After  use,  cards  can  be  put 
back  at  random  anywhere  in  the  file ; 
yet,  at  the  touch  of  a  finger  on  the 
keyboard,  the  operator  can  produce 
any  single  card  or  group  of  cards  in¬ 
stantly.  Using  the  same  keyboard, 
new  cards  can  be  coded  by  any  de¬ 
sired  classification — by  name,  by 
number,  by  class  of  information,  by 
specific  fact.  Acme  Visible  Records, 
Inc.,  Crozet,  Va. 

Circle  OV-201  on  reply  card,  last  page 

MODULAR  DATA  INTEGRATOR 
COMBINES  MANY  KINDS  OF 
INFORMATION 

An  easy-to-operate  modular  Data 
Integrator  produces  for  automatic 
business  machines,  tabulators  and 
computers  a  “common  language” , 
pterforated  tape  which  sequentially 
combines  fixed  data,  variable  data, 
identification  data,  and  time  and 
count  data.  The  unit  is  simple  enough 
to  be  operated  by  untrained  person¬ 
nel.  The  operator’s  key  entry  task  is 
reduced  to  a  maximum  of  20%  of 
the  total  data  handled.  All  identifi¬ 
cation  and  fixed  data  are  entered 
automatically.  The  unit  can  be  used 
with  any  standard  data  processing 


equipment  and  will  accept  any  exist¬ 
ing  punched  cards,  such  as  IBM, 
Remington  Rand,  Flexo-writer,  etc. 
American  Data  Machines,  Inc.,  7 
Commercial  Rd.,  Hicksville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 
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LIBRARY  CHARGE-OUT  SYSTEM 
OPERATES  BY  PUSH-BUHON 

The  Brodac  system  makes  book 
borrowing  simple.  The  machine 
makes  an  immediately  visible,  life- 


XI  will  interpret  any  code  from  tape, 
card,  wire  or  keyboard.  Output  is  in 
the  form  of  printed  copy  as  well  as 
punched  tape  or  card. 

The  machine  has  many  uses  from 
the  processing  of  scientific  data  to 
accounting,  invoicing  and  cost  anal¬ 
ysis.  It  performs  5,000  additions  or 
2,000  multiplications  per  minute.  By 
programming,  it  carries  totals  from 
previous  entries  and  automatically 
up-dates  them.  It  breaks  down  and 
distributes  input  data  into  desired 
categories. 

Any  girl  who  can  type  can  operate 
or  attend  the  machine.  Because  the 
unit  makes  its  own  decisions,  accu¬ 
racy  is  assured,  operator  error  is  elim¬ 
inated,  and  complete  accounting  rou¬ 


size  copy  of  the  book’s  author  and 
title,  borrower’s  name  and  address, 
transaction  number  and  date.  The 
unit  has  a  durable  formica  top;  is 
easy  to  keep  clean.  Each  charge  rec¬ 
ord  is  automatically  cut  into  indi¬ 
vidual  slips  which  stack,  in  numerical 
sequence,  into  a  handy  draw'er.  The 
system  requires  no  drastic  change 
in  any  existing  library  system  and 
eliminates  many  time-consuming  op¬ 
erations.  Bro-Dart  Industries,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 
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ELECTRONIC  COMPUTER 
SHARPLY  REDUCED  IN  COST 

The  Monrobot  Mark  XI  is  a 
general  purpose  computer  with  a 
comparatively  low  price  tag.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  unusually  flexible :  input-out¬ 
put  components  can  be  plugged  in  or 
out  as  needed.  Compatible  with  any 
procedure  already  in  use.  Monrobot 


tines  can  be  executed  by  one-key 
depression.  Monroe  Calculating  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Inc.,  A  Div.  of  Litton  In¬ 
dustries,  555  Mitchell  St.,  Orange, 
N.  J. 
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KIT  SHOWS  HOW  TO  LOWER 
ADMINISTRATION  COSTS 

The  Hollander  Kit  contains  actual 
accounting  documents  in  the  form  of 
pressure-sensitive  labels  mounted  on 
pin  feed,  fanfold,  silicon  wax  back¬ 
ing  sheets  as  used  by  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  shows  how  labels  can 
be  used  for  student  scheduling,  sub¬ 
ject  election  tallies,  grade  analysis, 
and  reports,  personality  ratings,  ac¬ 
tivity  schedules,  failure  lists,  etc.  All 
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Automation  Eases  Paperwork 


OVERVIEW 


are  designed  for  use  on  high  sp>eed 
data  processing  equipment  to  help 
ease  the  growing  pressures  of  increas¬ 
ing  registrations.  Allen  Hollander 
Co.,  Inc.,  383  Gerard  Ave.,  New 
York  51,  N.  Y  . 
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PORTABLE  DICTATION  UNIT 
HAS  MANY  IN-FIELD  USES 

Powered  by  ordinary  flashlight  bat¬ 
teries,  the  new  IBM  Executary  port¬ 
able  dictation  unit  has  many  of  the 


important  features  of  standard  size 
dictation  equipment.  Measuring  only 
2^2  X  65/2  X  the  unit  is  self- 

contained  in  an  aluminum  case  and 
weighs  6^  lbs. 

Its  transistors  are  powered  by  five 
flashlight-size  “C”  batteries  and  an 
indicator  shows  when  the  batteries 
require  replacement.  Recording  is 
done  on  a  magnetic  belt  which  holds 
14  minutes  of  dictation  and  can  be 
used  repeatedly.  In  addition,  the 
belts  can  be  stored,  folded  or  easily 
mailed.  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corp.,  Electric  Typewriter 
Div.,  545  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 
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OFFICE  PHOTOCOPY  MACHINE 
MAKES  PERMANENT  COPIES 

A.  B.  Dick’s  new  Model  103  photo¬ 
copy  machine  will  produce  black- 
on-white  copies  of  anything  drawn, 
printed,  duplicated,  typed,  or  written. 
A  115  volt,  60  cycle  constant  speed 
motor  drives  the  rollers  and  paper 
conveyor  system.  Light  source  is  one 
14  watt  special  fluorescent  bulb.  The 
machine  has  a  low  silhouette  of  4% 


inches,  but  it  will  handle  a  maximum 
copy  width  of  9"  by  any  length. 
Available  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors: 
beige,  white,  red,  yellow  and  green. 
A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  5700  W.  Touhy  Ave., 
Chicago  48,  Ill. 
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ELECTRIC  CALCULATOR 
IN  COMPACT  10-KEY  MODEL 

The  Bohn  Contex-20  weighs  only 
7  lbs.  and  is  smaller  than  a  telephone, 
yet-  is  capable  of  adding,  subtracting, 
multiplying  and  dividing.  It  totals  to 


1 1  columns,  multiplies  from  either 
left  or  right,  holds  a  constant,  and 
has  automatic  decimal  indication  in 
division.  Operates  at  a  spteed  of  360 
cycles  per  minute.  Bohn  Duplicator 
Co.,  444  Park  Ave.  S.,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 
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FAST  MULTI-FEATURED  CALCULATOR 

The  CMF  Figuremaster  is  fully 
automatic,  with  ten  column  figure 
capacity,  and  operates  at  1300  rpm. 
It  has  3  dial,  straight  line  proof 
which  permits  step-by-step  checking 
of  all  factors  to  insure  operator  ac¬ 
curacy.  Smith-Corona  Marchant, 
Inc.,  410  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 
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PRODUCTS  OF  y 
SPECIAL  INTEREST 


ADHESIVE  SPRAYS  FROM  A  CAN 

Spray- A-Tape  is  a  new  type  of  ad¬ 
hesive  that  can  be  sprayed  from  an 
aerosol  can  without  clogging  the 
valve.  The  transparent  adhesive  ad¬ 
heres  to  paper,  glass,  wood,  metal, 
leather  and  plastic.  B.  T.  Babbitt, 
Inc.,  625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 
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LECTURE  HALL  TABLE  AND 
SWIVEL  CHAIR  UNITS 

The  illustration  shows  the  Futura 
unit,  designed  for  high  school,  col¬ 


lege,  and  university  lecture  halls  and 
amphitheatre  type  classrooms.  The 
modern  design  and  rugged  construc¬ 
tions  are  particularly  well  adapted 
to  this  type  of  activity  and  its  high 
traffic  requirements.  The  pedestal 
bases  are  chrome  plated  to  resist 
scuffs  and  abrasion,  and  are  so  de¬ 
signed  as  to  leave  maximum  floor 
space  open  and  free.  Top  is  of  Mela¬ 
mine  plastic  with  beveled  solid  hard¬ 
wood  edge.  Heywood-\V  akefield, 
Menominee,  Mich. 
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ALUMINIM  SLIDING  WINDOWS 
FEATURE  LOW  COST 

Two  new  low  cost  aluminum  hori¬ 
zontal  sliding  windows  are  available 
from  Look  Products,  Inc.,  sub.  of 
F.  C.  Russell  Co.  Available  in  either 
a  yit"  flange  model  for  wood  buck 
installation  or  with  an  integral  V/z" 
continuous  nailing  fin  in  a  full  range 
of  sizes.  Other  features  are:  a  new 
typ>e  of  self  storing  storm  sash  which 
can  be  added  at  any  time;  spring 
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tension  latch  which  locks  and  un¬ 
locks  with  just  a  finger’s  touch;  self- 
lubricating  continuous  plastic  track 
for  smooth,  silent  operation;  and  a 
screen  lock  on  the  inside  for  extra 
safety.  Look  Products,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
1145,  Hialeah,  Fla. 
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PUBLIC  ADDRESS  SYSTEM 
PACKS  INTO  AHACHE  CASE 

An  unusual  new  battery-p>owered 
public  address  system  comes  to  the 
aid  of  the  busy  teacher  and  speaker 


who  cannot  always  give  his  presenta¬ 
tion  until  ideal  circumstances.  The 
Siegler  Voice  Case  has  its  system 
built  into  a  standard  attache  case. 
So  small  and  compact  is  the  amplifier 
that  ample  room  is  provided  for 
carrying  documents  and  printed  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  Voice  Case  weighs  15  lbs. 
complete  with  batteries  and  is 
equipped  with  a  lavalier  microphone 
with  volume  control  and  25  feet  of 
cord,  assuring  the  speaker  complete 
freedom  of  movement.  Suitable  for 
use  indoors  and  out.  The  Siegler 
Corp.,  875  S.  Arroyo  Parkway,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif. 
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SAFEGUARDING  THE  EYES 
OF  THE  CHEMIST 

The  Safe-T-Eye  Goggles  are  low 
in  cost,  light  in  weight,  comfortable 
to  wear.  They  have  a  wide,  crystal- 
clear  viewing  surface  and  hold  se¬ 
curely  in  place  by  an  adjustable 
band;  one  size  fits  all  and  accommo¬ 
dates  eye  glasses.  “Fog-free”  vents 
let  air  in,  keep  chemicals  out.  Kern 
Chemical  Corp.,  Box  18765,  Los  An¬ 
geles  18,  Calif. 
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DOOR-TYPE  DISHWASHER 
EMBODIES  MAJOR  DESIGN  CHANGE 

The  completely  new  Hobart  Model 
AM  Series  door-typ>e  dishwasher  has 
a  number  of  design  innovations. 
Doors  are  precisely  spring  counter¬ 
balanced  with  pivot  points  for  easy 
fingertip  operation.  Shock  absorbers 
cushion  door  action.  Eliminated  are 
chains,  pulleys  and  door  weights,  in¬ 
side  and  out.  For  ease  and  speed  of 
of>eration,  all  controls — door  lift, 
switch  control  and  drain  control  han¬ 
dle — are  centralized  with  18"  Time- 
Saver  Triangle.  Model  AM-9  is  a 
semi-automatic  machine  for  straight- 
through  operation,  with  inspection 
door,  recommended  for  institutions 
serving  100  to  250  meals  per  hour. 
This  unit  also  has  wide  application 
as  a  glasswasher  in  large  school  op¬ 
eration.  The  Hobart  Mfg.  Co.,  Troy, 
Ohio. 
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SIMPLE  MACHINES  KIT 
MAKES  SCIENCE  INTERESTING 

The  new  Beckley-Cardy  science  kit 
covers  all  the  major  elements  of  me¬ 


chanical  advantages  with  levers, 
wheels,  pulleys,  inclines,  etc.  Ap¬ 
proved  for  purchase  with  N.D.E.A. 
funds,  the  kit  contains  complete 
equipment  for  more  than  15  clearly 
illustrated  demonstrations.  Each  step 
of  each  experiment  is  carefully  ex¬ 
plained  in  text  and  illustration.  W rit- 
ten  authoritatively  for  all  grades. 
Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  1900  N.  Narra- 
gansett  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Ill. 
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INSECT  CONTROL  SPRAY 
IS  NON-TOXIC,  SAFE  TO  USE 

Aerosol  Concentrate,  non-toxic  to 
humans  and  warm-blooded  animals, 
can  be  used  in  fog  generators,  elec¬ 


tric  sprayers,  and  hand  sprayers  to 
kill  all  sorts  of  flying  and  crawling 
insects.  The  spray  is  highly  concen¬ 
trated  and  economical  to  use;  a 
20,000  sq.  ft.  area  may  be  fogged  for  i ) 

as  little  as  67  cents.  National  Chem- 
search  Corp.,  P.  O.  Box  10087,  Dal¬ 
las  7,  Tex. 
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LIMITED  SPACE7-SPACE  DIVIDER 
INCREASES  WALL  WORKING  SURFACE 

With  the  Moduwall  Space  Divider, 
classrooms  can  be  quickly  adapted  for 
use  in  teaching  different  subjects  to 


a  varying  number  of  students.  Not 
only  will  the  divider  sharply  increase 
the  aunount  of  wall  working  surface, 
but  it  will  also  create  space  divisions 
within  the  classrooms  which  are  per¬ 
fect  to  house  committee  activities  or 
private  student  study. 

The  space  divider  rotates  from  the 
wall  on  a  caster  in  a  180°  arc.  When 
rolled  out  from  the  wall  and  braked 
in  place,  it  provides  additional  wall 
space  and  makes  separate  study  areas 
within  a  classroom.  Brunswick  Corp., 
School  Equipment  Div.,  2605  E. 
Kilgore  Rd.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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GYM  MATS  HAVE 

VALCRO  FASTENERS  FOR  EASY  JOINING 

Nissen  Medart  has  just  introduced 
a  colorful  new  line  of  gym  mats.  The 
strong,  washable  vinyl  covering  comes 
in  blue  and  tan.  Panel  construction 
allows  the  mats  to  be  folded  and 
stacked  for  storage.  A  new  expansion 
feature  permits  the  basic  4  foot  sec¬ 
tions  to  be  “pressed”  together  and 
fastened  by  means  of  Valero  touch 
fasteners  on  the  mat  edges. 

The  IJ/a"  filler  is  super  shock  ab¬ 
sorbing  polyethylene  foam  that  pro¬ 
vides  maximum  cushioning  power 
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with  minimum  bulk.  Nissen  Medart 
Corp.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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PORTABLE  BENCH  MIXER 
HAS  12  QUART  CAPACITY 

The  Univex  12-Quart  Mixer  fea¬ 
tures  variable  speeds  and  speed  selec¬ 
tor  dial — which  permits  control  of 
the  unit  from  100  to  430  RPMS,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  foods  that  are  being 
mixed.  It  comes  with  bowl,  beater 
and  whip  as  standard  equipment. 

The  smooth,  compact  unit  is  built 
for  rugged  use  and  requires  minimum 
maintenance.  Its  strong,  yet  silent  and 
smooth  mixing  operation  enables  the 
unit  to  mix  potatoes,  and  cake,  bread 
and  roll  dough  quickly  and  efficiently. 
New  G.E.  J/a  h.p.  motor  on  1 15  volt 
makes  it  a  plug-in  appliance.  Uni¬ 
versal  Industries,  87  Fellsway  West, 
Somerville,  Mass. 
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SNOWTHROWER  AHACHMENT 
FOR  SELF-PROPELLED  TRACTOR 

Designed  for  heavy-duty  snow  re¬ 
moval  around  institutions,  the  Cham¬ 
pion  self-propelled  tractor  is  also  a 
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multi-purpose  machine  which  adapts 
to  year-around  maintenance  work 
with  sickle  bar,  lawn  mower  and 
cultivator  attachments. 

The  improved  snowthrower  attach¬ 
ment  features  a  new  fan  housing  of 
heavy  gauge  welded  steel  whose  20'' 
scoop  takes  in  all  types  of  snow  up  to 
24"  deep  more  efficiently.  Steel 
wheels  on  each  side  of  the  scoop  ad¬ 
just  to  facilitate  operation  on  any 
type  of  surface.  Designed  to  throw 
snow  up  to  30',  the  Champion,  with 
its  rotary  fan  and  raker  bar,  removes 
any  consistency  of  snow  without  clog¬ 
ging.  Jari  Products,  Inc.,  2980  Pills- 
bury,  Minneaf>olis  8,  Minn. 
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Aerial  Photographs 

“North  America  by  Air.”  Explains  the 
Geoglyph,  a  three  dimensional  aerial 
photograph  used  for  teaching.  A  sample  is 
included  and  teaching  text.  Available 
Geoglyphs  include:  the  New  England 
States;  the  Middle  Atlantic  States;  the 
Central  States;  the  Southern  States; 
the  Southwestern  States;  the  Western 
States;  Alaska;  the  Maritime  Provinces; 
Ontario-Qucbec ;  the  Prairie  Provinces; 
Western  Canada;  and  the  Northwest 
Territories.  Geotechnics  and  Resources, 
Inc.,  Westchester  County  Airport,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 
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The  Benefits  of  Carpeting 

“Excellence  and  Economy.”  .\  report  on 
the  use  of  carpeting  in  three  public 
schools.  Tangible  benefits  of  noise  con¬ 
trol  and  low  cost  of  maintenance,  plus 
the  aesthetic  qualities  of  warmth,  color 
and  texture  are  documented.  Reports 
from  architects  and  school  officials  discuss 
other  aspects  of  using  carpet  as  the  fin¬ 
ished  flooring  material  in  classrooms,  cor¬ 
ridors  and  general  areas.  American  Car¬ 
pet  Institute,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  .^ve.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Builders’  Hardware  for  Schools  and 
Colleges 

Hardware  for  special  problems  that 
schools  have  to  cope  with  are  described 
in  this  new  folder.  Includes:  exit  fixtures, 
door  closers  and  holders,  locksets,  hinges, 
door  stops,  bumpers,  sp>ecial  locking  de¬ 
vices,  mail  boxes,  and  others.  P.  &  F.  Cor¬ 
bin  Div.,  The  American  Hardware  Corp., 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Display  Boards,  Chalkboards 

Catalog  No.  A-4-61  contains  a  wealth  of 
product  information  on  Claridge  chalk¬ 
boards,  bulletin  boards,  changeable  letter- 
boards,  room  dividers,  and  teaching  aids. 
In  full  color,  with  adequate  descriptions. 
Claridge  Products  &  Equipment,  Inc., 
Harrison,  Ark. 
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Supplementary  Mobile  Classrooms 

“Leasing  for  Education.”  Well  equipped 
mobile  classrooms  should  be  investigated 
by  those  seeking  to  solve  the  overcrowd¬ 
ing  problem.  These  classrooms  have  18 
to  39  student  seating  capacity,  can  be 
had  with  or  without  restrooms,  are 
equipped  to  individual  specifications.  Ft. 
Wayne  Leasing  Co.,  Inc.,  1810  S.  Cal¬ 
houn  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Four-Track  Tape  Recording 

“Four  Track,  a  New  Dimension  in  Tape 
Recording.”  This  booklet  is  a  non-tech- 
nical  description  of  the  method  and  its 
benefits.  Although  superior  equipment  and 


the  highest  quality  tape  is  required,  more 
sound  can  be  recorded  on  a  given  length 
of  tape,  thereby  effecting  economies.  Hints 
on  the  care  and  storage  of  tape  are  also 
given.  Minnesota  Mining  and  Mfg  Co., 
900  Bush  .Ave.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 
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Workable,  Movable  Partitions 

“Workwall!”  A  colorful  brochure  show¬ 
ing  how  a  functional  work  area  can  be 
created  with  a  minimum  loss  of  floor 
space.  Simplicity  of  design  assures  low 
labor  costs  on  both  initial  installation  and 
future  rearrangements.  L.  .\.  Darling  Co., 
Bronson,  Mich. 
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Small-Capacity  Unit  Heaters 

.\  new  catalog  by  Carrier  contains  specifi¬ 
cation  data  on  three  types  of  small-ca¬ 
pacity  steam  and  hot  water  unit  heaters. 
Capacities  of  the  heaters  range  from 
13,400  Btuh  to  1,062,000  Btuh  and  they 
feature  horizontal,  vertical  and  four-way 
discharge  patterns.  Data  includes  hot 
water  ratings,  physical  dimensions,  and 
electrical  and  piping  diagrams.  Carrier 
.\ir  Conditioning  Co.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 
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Catalog  of  Laboratory  Accessories 

Of  special  interest  to  those  who  plan  labo¬ 
ratories  is  the  detailed  information  which 
includes  photographs  and  sketches  show¬ 
ing  dimensions  and  sizes  of  such  items  as 
plumbing  fixtures,  drain  fittings,  hard¬ 
ware  and  electrical  accessories.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  catalog.  Browne-Morse  Co., 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
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.Methods  of  Installing  Roofing,  Siding 

“Bowman  Steelbestos  Erection  Manual.” 
.-\  valuable  basic  guide  for  contractors  and 
those  concerned  with  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  handling  and  installing  pro¬ 
tected  metal  roofing  and  siding.  Bowman 
Steel  Corp.,  P.  O.  Box  2129,  Pittsburgh 
:’.0,  Pa. 
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(ilass  Tinting  Reduces  Heat,  Glare,  Fade 

“Sun-X  Glass  Tinting.”  This  folder  shows 
the  technique  of  applying  Sun-X  to  exist¬ 
ing  glass  areas,  reveals  the  extent  to 
which  it  reduces  the  transmission  of  heat, 
fade  and  glare,  and  lists  the  dealers  in 
the  U.  S.  Sun-X  International,  Inc.,  P.  O. 
Box  6565,  Houston  5,  Texas. 
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Forecast:  Snow 

The  newest  rotary  snowthrowers  devel¬ 
oped  by  Jari  are  featured  in  a  new  4-page 
folder.  Capable  of  removing  any  consist¬ 
ency  of  snow  up  to  24"  deep,  the  self- 
propelled  machines  include  the  versatile 
2- Way  and  the  multi-purpiose  Champion. 
Jari  Products,  Inc.,  2980  Pillsbury  Ave. 
S.,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 
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SIGHT  AND  SOUND 

audio-visual  aids  to  maize  teaching  more  dynamic,  j 


Air  Conditioning  Helps  the 
learning  Process 

“The  Changing  Patterns  of  Education 
and  the  Contribution  of  Air  Condition¬ 
ing.”  Color  slide  film.  Designed  to  be 
shown  to  school  boards,  administrators 
and  architects,  this  slide  film  shows  in 
detail  the  need  for  perfect  thermal  en¬ 
vironment  to  attain  the  best  teacher¬ 
learning  atmosphere.  The  film  goes  into 
the  cost  factors  involved  in  air  condition¬ 
ing  today’s  schools  and  shows  how  it  can 
not  only  reduce  first  costs  but  also  op¬ 
erating  costs.  John  J.  Nesbitt,  Inc.,  State 
Rd.  and  Rhawn  St.,  Philadelphia  36,  Pa. 

Circle  OV-40i  Oii  reply  card,  last  page 

1,000  Teaching  Hours  Available 

“1,000  Hours.”  10  min.  Free.  Teachers 
have  only  1,000  hours  each  year  to  teach 
more  and  more  facts  to  more  and  more 
students.  This  film  offers  thoughtful  solu¬ 
tions.  Projection  Optics  Co.,  Inc.,  271-21 
Eleventh  Ave.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Circle  OV-402  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Records,  Tapes  on  Stimulating  Subjects 

“Time  for  Ideas.”  A  booklet  listing  hi-fi 
recordings  of  the  voices  of  great  minds. 
Five  series  are  offered:  American  History 
by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Philosophy  by 
Charles  Frankel,  Anthropology  by  Ashley 
Montagu,  Letters-Humanities  by  John 
Mason  Brown,  ar.d  Political  Science  by 
C.  Northcote  Parkinson.  There  are  ten 
recordings  in  each  series,  enabling  each 
subject  to  be  explored  broadly.  Academic 
Recording  Institute,  18  E.  50  St.,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-403  on  reply  card,  last  page 
The  Story  of  Clay 

“Building  Dreams.”  16mm  sound,  color. 
This  film  presents  the  complete  story  of 
clay,  from  the  original  crude  clay  utensils 
of  the  cavemen  to  the  present  time,  when 
clay  products  have  come  to  be  a  part  of 
the  world’s  great  buildings.  User  pays  re¬ 
turn  postage.  Structural  Clay  Products 
Institute,  1520  Eighteenth  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Circle  OV-404  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Christmas  Stories 

“Spirit  of  Christmas.”  This  film  (16mm) 
available  in  color  or  in  black-and-white, 
presents  “The  Nativity”  and  “The  Night 
Before  Christmas.”  The  film  features 
the  Mabel  Beaton  Marionettes.  Request 
through  your  local  Bell  System  Telephone 
business  office  or  through  this  magazine. 

Circle  OV-405  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Turret  Drilling  Machines 

“Drama  in  Drilling.”  16mm  sound.  The 
principle  of  drilling  and  work  positioning 
as  employed  with  Brown  and  Sharpe  tur¬ 
ret  drilling  machines  is  explained.  Bor¬ 
rower  pays  return  postage.  Book  four 
weeks  in  advance.  Brown  and  Sharpe 


Mfg.  Co.,  235  Promenade  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Circle  OV-406  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Bertrand  Russell  Discusses  Philosophy 

Five  thought-provoking  topics  in  a  series 
of  15-minute  films  are  discussed  by  Bert¬ 
rand  Russell  in  a  new  release  by  Coronet. 

In  the  films,  Lord  Russell  discusses  phi¬ 
losophy,  the  role  of  the  individual,  power, 
the  future  of  mankind,  and  happiness.  In 
senior  high  schools,  these  films  can  stimu¬ 
late  discussion  in  courses  on  literature, 
citizenship  and  government.  In  colleges, 
the  films  can  provide  basic  materials  for 
courses  in  philosophy  and  the  humanities. 
Coronet  Instructional  Films,  65  E.  South 
Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-407  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Holiday  Programs  on  Color 
Filmstrips,  Slides 

A  new  folder  by  SVE  briefly  describes 
their  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  releases. 
Graded  according  to  age  level,  the  Christ¬ 
mas  material  embraces  the  nativity,  cus¬ 
toms,  stories,  legends,  art  and  music.  So¬ 
ciety  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  1345 
Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-408  on  reply  card,  last  page 

The  Congo 

“Congo,  a  Photographic  Adventure.” 
16mm  black-and-white  film.  Describes  a 
typical  tour  with  the  camera  through 
Brussels,  over  the  Alps  by  aircraft,  a 
Cairo  landing  and  on  to  Stanleyville  in 
the  Congo  for  a  trip  through  the  Wat- 
tussi.  Pygmy  and  River  areas  as  well  as 
the  wild  game  preserves.  Free  on  loan. 
User  pays  return  postage.  A  definite  time 
period  for  use  of  the  film  should  accom¬ 
pany  requests.  Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.,  485  F'ifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-409  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Block  Prints  Make  Attractive 
Christmas  Cards 

“How  to  Make  A  Linoleum  Block  Print.” 
13  min.  color  film.  Introduces  the  use  of 
block  printing  for  Christmas  cards,  home 
furnishings,  and  clothing.  A  simple  tech¬ 
nique  that  students  can  employ  effec¬ 
tively.  For  rental  or  sale.  Bailey  Films, 
Inc.,  6509  DeLongpre  Ave.,  Hollywood 
28,  Calif. 

Circle  OV-410  on  reply  card,  last  page 

French  for  Small  Fry 

“French  for  Elementary  Grades.”  6  color 
filmstrips  with  synchronized  recordings. 
A  group  of  teaching  aids  portraying 
French  children  and  adults  in  situations 
easily  recognized  by  young  viewers.  The 
dress  of  the  characters  and  the  back¬ 
ground  settings  illustrate  aspects  of  mod¬ 
ern  French  culture  and  customs.  Narra¬ 
tion  is  done  by  native  French  children 
and  adults  with  sufficient  time  allowed 
for  pupil  imitation  and  repetition.  Jam 


Handy  Organization,  2821  East  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich. 

Circle  OV-411  on  reply  card,  last  page 

.\ir  Force  Releases 

Three  films  suitable  for  the  patriotic  in¬ 
spiration  of  students  have  been  released 
by  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  Titles  are:  “In 
Honor  of  Liberty,”  the  story  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty;  “Old  Glory,”  the  evolution 
of  the  American  Flag;  and  “Our  National 
.Anthem,”  stirring  rendering  by  the  U.  S. 
.Air  Force  Band,  ignited  World  Films, 
Inc.,  Gov’t.  Dept.,  1445  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-412  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Careers  in  World  Affairs 

is  the  name  of  a  new  paperback,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association- 
World  Affairs  Center,  Contributors  to  the 
book  include  Norman  Cousins,  Harlan 
Cleveland,  Gerard  Mangone  and  C.  Fred¬ 
erick  Stoerker.  The  guide  discusses  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  in  the  Americas, 
Africa,  the  Far  East  and  Europe.  Double¬ 
day  &  Co.,  Inc.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-413  on  reply  card,  last  pace 

The  U.  S.  Earth  Satellite  Program 

“Exploring  by  Satellite.”  26  min.  16mm 
film.  Focusing  on  the  U.  S.  Navy’s  Van¬ 
guard  program,  this  new  film  expla.ns 
the  preparation,  launching,  flight  and 
tracking  of  satellite-carrying  Vanguards 
and  explains  just  what  information  is 
learned  from  the  satellite,  how  it  is 
learned,  and  how  it  is  reported  back  to 
earth.  The  physical  laws  involved  in 
launching  a  satellite  are  also  explained. 
Cenco  Educational  Films  Div.,  Cenco  In¬ 
struments  Corp.,  1700  W’.  Irving  Park 
Rd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-414  on  reply  card,  last  page 

The  Audio-Visual  Approach  to 
Effective  Selling 

“The  Brief  Case  of  Modern  Business.” 
Sound  slidefilm.  This  presentation  packs 
into  five  minutes  a  wealth  of  information 
on  the  advantages  of  the  audio-visual  ap¬ 
proach  to  effective  salesmanship.  DuKane 
Corp.,  100  N.  11  St.,  St.  Charles,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-415  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Catalog  of  Free  16mm  Films 

“The  Pocket  Guide  to  Free  Films.”  This 
catalog  lists  a  number  of  free  motion  pic¬ 
tures  produced  by  leading  American  in¬ 
dustries  as  part  of  their  public  informa¬ 
tion  programs.  The  films  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  from  travel  and  sports 
to  an  explanation  of  the  stock  market.  All 
are  16mm  sound  and  most  arc  in  color. 
Modern  Talking  Picture  Service,  3  E.  54 
St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-416  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Films  Correlate  to  Textbooks 

“McGraw-Hill  Text-Films.”  The  new 
1961-62  catalog  just  out  lists  and  de¬ 
scribes  hundreds  of  titles  available,  many 
of  them  correlated  to  current  textbooks. 
Graded  by  age  level  and  topic.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  W.  42  St.,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-4I7  on  reply  card,  last  page 
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Use  This  Reader  Service  Card  For  More  Information  on 

Products  and  Services 

The  busmcM  rei^  card  coren  products  and  servkei  referred  to  in  both  advertisementi  and  editorial  reviews  in  dus 
issue.  key  (OV  number)  is  found  above  the  adrertiscTnent  or  following  the  editorial  listing  in  the  body  of  the 
magaiine 

If  furdier  infonnation  concerning  any  of  these  products  »  desired,  it  will  be  sent  without  charge  or  obligation.  SimpW 
drck  the  identifying  numbers  on  the  back  of  the  business  reply  ciuti  and  mail  it  to  us 
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Raising  money  today  is  harder  than  ever  before. 

There’s  not  a  person  you  know  who  hasn’t  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  committees,  bombarded  through  the  mails 
or  tagged  on  the  streets. 

So  just  remember  when  your  School,  College  or  Univer¬ 
sity  sets  out  to  raise  funds  it’s  easier  and  easier  for 
people  you  ask  for  money  to  say,  “No.” 

That’s  why  so  many  Educational  Institutions  have  turned 
over  the  ever-present  problem  of  organizing  fund-raising 


appeals  to  the  American  City  Bureau.  Since  1913  our 
experienced  staff  has  been  the  guiding  and  driving  force 
in  more  than  3,600  campaigns. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  this  experience  can  help 
your  School  raise  the  money  you  need?  ust  call  or  write 
our  nearest  office.  Without  cost  to  you,  we’ll  make  a 
study  of  your  special  problems  and  prepare  an  individual 
plan  to  meet  them. 


AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU  Professional  Fund-Raising  Counsel  for  Almost  Half-a-Century 


Chicago  1,  III. 
3520  Prudential  Plaza 


New  York  16,  N.Y. 
386  Pork  Avenue  South 


Atlanta  9,  Go. 

1375  Peachtree  St.  Bldg. 


Houston  25,  Te»os 
1202  Prudentiol  Bldg. 


Sacramento  25,  Calif. 
451  Parkfair  Ori  ve 


Founding  Member  American  Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel 
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What  two  words  did  you  hear  in  each  word  ? 


Frame  ^hown  is  fr'om  a  set  of  six  filmstrips,  "Phonics— A  Key 
to  Better  Reading"  by  Society  For  Visual  Education*,  Inc. 


How  to  focus  on  phonics 

...yet mab  learning  a  WEAT! 


PHONICS  can  be  a  boring  struggle  for  stu-  for  versatility, 

dents  and  teacher  alike.  T o  dispel  this  drudg-  ^convenience 

ery,  a  teacher  combines  today’s  compelling  OPUnni  R/IACTCD* 

filmstrips  with  class  participation.  After  in-  UULjYInulLn 

troducing  a  filmstrip  to  her  reading  group,  FOUR-IN-ONE  Projector 

she  permits  the  children  to  individually  re-  ■  «  Filmstrip  Projector.  Simplified  threading,  framing. 

Precise  advance  without  backlash.  Operates  from  right  or  left, 
view  the  strip  for  the  class.  Each  pupil  takes  Twin  aperture  plates  hold  film  at  correct  optical  angle.  Exclusive 

accessory  rewind  take-up  automatically  rewinds  filmstrip  into 
pride  in  being  part  of  the  project  finds  storage  can.  ■  it's  a  2  x  2  Slide  Projector.  Low-cost  accessory 
,  .  ,  .  Li  j  j  I  slide  changer  attaches  in  seconds,  without  tools.  No  need  to 

learning  phonics  can  be  fun— and  develops  remove  changer  while  filmstrip  is  projected-or  to  remove  film- 

presence  and  confidence  by  speaking  in  slides.  Accessory  magazine  slide 

changer  shows  slides  in  sequence— without  handling.  ■  It’s  a 

front  of  the  class.— Just  one  example  of  how  Microscope  Slide  Projector.  Accessory  "Micro-Beam"  unit 

attaches  without  tools.  Projects  standard  dry-mount  lab  slides  in 
filmstrips  or  slides,  plus  a  measure  of  crea-  crisp  detail  up  to  SOOX  magnification.  Greater  illumination  than 

conventional  microprojectors.  No  need  to  darken  room  com- 
tivity,  can  make  dull  subjects  vivid,  living  pletefy.  Check-stop  aperture  disc  permits  concentration  on  spe- 
...  ..  —  ...  ,  ,  I  >  ■  .  f  cific  sections  of  specimen.  ■  It’s  a  Tachistoscope.  Accessory 

and  interesting.  For  a  wealth  of  helpful  infer-  .  speed-i-o-Scop,"  attaches  without  tools.  Permits  flash  ex- 

mation  send  for  the  48-page  Graflex  Audio-  Accurate  control  of  exposure 

duration,  intensity  and  duration  of  stimulus.  Ideal  for  memory 

visual  Digest,  containing  leading  AV  articles  training,  improving  reading  speed,  arithmetic,  language,  etc. 

School  Masters,  available  in  500  and  750  watt  manual 
from  the  past  three  years.  250  A  1^1  or  remote  control  models.  For  additionaUnformatlon, 

^  I  «  /-m  I  1  see  your  Graflex  AV  Dealer.  Or,  write  Dept.  OV-121, 

—  .  »  . ,  ,.  .  •..a.  m  J  m  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.Y.  In  Canada:  Gratlex  of 

per  copy,  hree  to  AV  directors.  »  suBsiDixur  OF  cfhFBxi  PRECISION  touiPMENT  coRi>o««iioN  <5^  Canada  Limited.  47  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto  1 ,  Ontario. 


